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ORIGIN, RISE, PROGRESS AND DECLINE OF THE 
WHITEWATER COMMUNITY OF SHAKERS 
LOCATED IN HAMILTON COUNTY, 

OHIO. 


BY J. P. MAC LEAN. 


While engaged in collecting the material for the article on 
West Union, I engaged in a correspondence with Elder Charles 
H. Sturr, general manager of the Whitewater community. He 
invited me to make him a visit, and I should have the freedom 
of all the archives of the society. I determined at once to accept 
the invitation, and although the distance is about forty miles I 
decided to drive through. The route took me diagonally across 
Butler county from northeast to southwest, which was quite hilly, 
and the greater part of the distance the roads were muddy. The 
worst mudhole I struck was Hamilton, the streets being full 
of chuckholes. The lower road from Hamilton to Millville was 
so out of repair I had difficulty passing over. Early on the morn- 
ing of May 30, 1903, I started on my journey. 

Fifteen years before, I was familiar with every nook and 


_ corner of the county. I had geologized all its fossil beds, and 


searched out all its archeological remains. Either I or the gen- 
eral aspect had changed, for the views did not have the same 
appearance. There was a wornout air almost everywhere. The 
roads were in the worst condition I ever saw them, and the 
poorest I had seen in years. 

Although I had never seen the Shaker lands, the moment 
I struck them I knew I was on their possessions. The fences 
were in good condition, the lands cared for, and there was the 
general aspect of thriftiness. When I caught sight of the first 
house, my opinion was confirmed that I was on'the lands of the 
Shakers, for the same style of architecture, solid appearance, and 
want of decorative art were before me. I knocked at the door, 
which was opened by a small lady. I asked her name, and she 
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replied “Adaline Wells.” I was astonished. I had supposed she 
was no more. She is eighty years old but could pass for sixty. 
She is spry, animated, and possessed of a clear mind. I passed 
on to the Center family, and was there greeted by Elder Sturr, 
who made me feel at home without any ceremony. I was as- 
signed quarters in what is called the Office. My lodgings con- 
sisted of two rooms, of three beds, with good furnishings. I was 
here under the care of Eldress Julia Ann Bear, who has been a 
member since 1846. My meals were furnished me separately, 
and as I partook of the viands, two ladies engaged me in con- 
versation. 

The Shaker lands are situated on the Dry Forks of the 
Whitewater, in the northwest part of Hamilton county, with 
400 acres in Butler county. The farms, for the most part, are 
level, composed of black soil, with a circular ridge of hills sur- 
rounding them. The view is pleasing to the eye and furnishes 
ample material for a beautiful landscape painting. The posses- 
sions comprised, in one body, are 1457 acres. In 1825, there 
was purchased on Dry Fork Creek, 215 acres at $6.50 per acre; 
in 1827, 40 acres at $1.26 per acre; 305 acres of Congress land 
at $1.20 per acre; in 1829, 135 acres for $2,000; 1835, 137 acres 
for $3,000; 1838, 197 acres for $7,000; 1847, 30 acres for 
$1,000; 1850, 200 acres for $10,000. In 1827 Joseph Boggett, a 
member, deeded his farm of 160 acres. 

During the daytime, Elder Sturr was with me the greater 
part of the time, conducting me over the premises and through 
the buildings. He showed me all their collections of books, with 
the invitation “If you see anything here you want, take it.” I 
obeyed the mandate. I was not invited to the services on Sun- 
day, and knowing that public meetings were no longer held, I 
did not seek admittance, although I should have been present 
otherwise. I staid in Elder Sturr’s room during the service, 
examining old documents. I could hear the singing and noted 
there were excellent voices among the young sisters. After 
services Eldress Amanda Rubush and Matilda A. Butler, called 
on me, and engaged in conversation. Eldress Amanda’s private 
room is handsomely decorated and her collection of china shows 
off to advantage. In the afternoon I called on the venerable 
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Henry Bear, now in his gist year. He joined the society during 
the Miller excitement in 1846, and from that time till 1901 was 
an officer in continuous service. He is still hale and hearty, and 
ever ready with a reason for the hope that is within him. He 
undertook to make a Shaker out of me, but his efforts fell on 
unfruitful soil. However I enjoyed my little visit with him. 

The Society has forty-three members, including minors. The 
Society takes children out of orphan asylums and rears them; 
but few become permanent members. Elder Sturr has been a 
member of this Society since he was three weeks old, and for 
twenty years was a trustee, and during the last two years has 
filled the office of Elder, succeeding Elder Bear. He is sociable, 
well-informed, and utterly devoid of all ostentation. If it were 
not for his “yea,” and “nay” you would not suspect his creed. 
This, however, is true of nearly all of the Ohio Shakers. 

My visit to Whitewater will be remembered as one of the 
most pleasant incidents in my life. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


There are comparatively few MSS. at Whitewater. Elder 
Sturr found the church record in parts, thrown into the coal bin, 
ready for the furnace. The scattered pages he carefully ar- 
ranged in their proper places, and then copied the same into a 
separate book. Into the same book he has copied from other 
MSS., especially the diaries of Ebenezer Rice, Stephen Ball and 
Henry Rice. The early church records are made up from the 
MS. of Calvin Morrell. 1884, Elder Sturr commenced a jour- 
nal which he has continued down to the present. After consoli- 
dating the various MSS., Elder Sturr has taken the pains to 
classify some of the important transactions. But owing to the 
loss of a great part of the church records, his consolidated MS. 
is neccessarily incomplete. What follows, in this article is almost 
wholly taken from the Sturr MS. 


DARBY PLAINS. 


In 1801 a movement commenced in Lyndon, Vt., which gave 
rise to the Christian (New Light) Church in New England. Be- 
lievers of this order from Connecticut and Rhode Island settled 
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on Darby Plains, Union township, Union county, Ohio, seventy 
miles northeast of Union village. Their leader was Douglass 
Farnum, but known among his adherents as Elder Farnum. 
There was also a young preacher, by name of Nathan Burlin- 
vame. In the year 1818 the work of confession of sins broke 
out among them, which was blown into an excitement, and 
within ten days, several hundred were drawn into the movement, 
all of whom set about to right their wrongs. Unfortunately some 
of these confessions were made in the presence of those who were 
destitute of that charity that covereth a multitude of sins. This 
resulted in many forsaking their good resolutions and turning 
against their former friends. 

The work among the people at Darby Plains became known 
at Union Village. Continued reports finally caused David Dar- 
row to send forth messengers of inquiry. During the month 
of June 1820, Richard McNemar and Calvin Morrell were dis- 
patched, with instructions to find out their state without com- 
mitting themselves. Elder Farnum received them with an af- 
fectionate embrace and saluted them with a kiss. There was an 
interchange of good feeling, during which Elder Farnum gave 
an account of the revival work they were engaged in. On the 
following day, in presence of some of the neighbors, the nature 
of confession was under discussion. In the afternoon, in an 
adjacent grove, a public meeting was held, addressed by both 
McNemar and Morrell. The third day the messengers returned 
to Union Village. 

On August 5, Douglass Farnum, Samuel Rice, Sr., and 
Elijah Bacon, arrived at Union Village from Darby Plains, and 
next day (Sunday), Farnum spoke in public meeting. On the 
oth, Ebenezer Rice and others from the Plains arrived. Darrow 
was greatly pleased with Farnum and declared him to be “the 
weightiest man that ever came to the Village.” He “appeared to 
be a man of great government over himself, and notwithstanding 
great plainness of speech was frequently used towards him, he 
remained a mild, quiet spirit, and in all things behaved himself 
discreetly. He acknowledged the weight of our testimony and 
did not venture to contradict in a single instance.” Two years 
later he died on the Plains of Sandusky. 
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Samuel Rice made a most excellent impression on all who 
saw him, “His unfeigned simplicity and honesty created in all 
who conversed with him universal esteem and good will. He 
drank deep of the living waters, and appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied with our testimony.” 

Late, in the same summer, another visit was made to the 
Plains, and in return, (probably August 9), a wagon load came 
to Union Village, consisting of Ebenezer Rice (son of Samuel), 
Archibald Bates and their wives, and Almira Burnham. Early in 
the spring of 1821 another visit was made to Darby Plains, but 
as all the preachers were absent, except Bates, “who was a quib- 
bler, we found it would be of very little use to continue our 
visits.” 

Calvin Morrell “never felt released in relation to the people”’ 
on Darby Plains, and as “some circumstances took place which 
brought the Darby people once more into remembrance,” it was 
decided by Darrow that he and Samuel Sering should make 
another effort. On October 3, 1822, they proceeded on their 
journey. Upon their arrival at the Plains they learned that 
Nathan Burlingame had started that day on a preaching tour and 
would not return for two weeks. “Nathan, being warned of 
God in a dream, returned next day, and was greatly pleased with 
the Shakers’ visit and conversation.” After laboring a few weeks, 
with fair prospects of success, the two brethren returned home, 
bringing a good report. While discussing the feasibility of an- 
other mission, a letter was received from Samuel Rice, Sr., stat- 
ing that many of the people were sick of fever. The next morn- 
ing the same two brethren started posthaste for the Plains. 
“When we arrived there all was gloomy indeed. Many who a 
few weeks before were rugged and cheerful, were now reduced 
to skeletons, and felt weak in soul and body. We made the best 
of the situation. The sickness had begun to abate and the people 
looked and felt much better every way, when we had discharged 
our duty.” After an absence of three weeks they returned home. 

On November 23, 1822, Nathan Burlingame .made his first 
visit to Union Village, and with him came Samuel Rice, William 
and Zilpha Burnham and others. They were kindly received, 
and anxious for the decision of Nathan, knowing that his people 
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were waiting to see what course he would pursue. He keenly felt 
the responsibility of his position, but after due deliberation, he 
cast his lot with the Shakers, and was followed by all who came 
with him. 

On January 8, 1823, Issachar Bates and Richard McNemar 
started to Darby Plains, and returned the 24th. No farther rec- 
ord of this trip. 

In March, William Burnham and Nathan Burlingame and 
his wife were at Union Village. “This was a profitable visit 
to Nathan, for he received much counsel from us, especially in 
relation to the order of gathering young believers together.” 
Nathan returned and gave his whole time, with great devotion, 
to the work. Within a few weeks he had converted several 
families. It was now decided to form a community on Darby 
Plains, and the plantation of Samuel Rice was selected as the 
most eligible for a beginning. Nathan was instructed to give 
up his land, with all that might accrue from it, to Martin Sim- 
mons and Gideon Brownell, who were very poor, and move 
to the new gathering order. 

On April 23, 1823, Calvin Morrell, James McNemar, Nancy 
Rollins, Phoebe Seely and Samuel Sering set out for Darby, 
—four in a carriage and one on horseback. Owing to the con- 
dition of the roads the journey was very tedious. Some places 
the mud was knee deep to the horses, and this continued for 
a mile at a stretch. On the fourth day the party reached 
its destiny, and found the people in high spirits, and determ- 
ined to work in union and obedience. The visitors held public 
meetings, and bore “a heavy testimony to the world; so that 
persecution was stirred up and the wicked did some mischief 
to our wagon and stoned us with stones.” The missionaries 
extended their labors to the Scioto, where they visited John 
Sell. The party returned to Union Village, May 29th. The 
Darby people were left making every arrangement for laying 
the foundation of a society and village, with bright prospects 
of success. 

On August 5th, Calvin Morrell, Samuel Sering, Charity 
(Peggy) Houston and Thankful Stewart set out for the Plains. 
The people were found to be doing well, and the brethren as- 
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sisted them in building a meeting house. Also a second mis- 
sionary trip was extended to the Scioto. The believers on Darby 
now numbered forty. Having completed the work allotted, the 
party returned to Union Village on the 2gth. 


INTEREST IN WHITEWATER. 


Whilst the energies were being devoted to Darby Plains, 
a woman by name of Miriam, wife of Joseph Agnew, in the 
spring of 1823, visited Union Village. She came from the dry 
fork of the Whitewater, and reported that some time previously 
a great revival of religion broke out among the Methodists, 
and that the work was now on the decline and likely to leave 
the subjects of it short of the object desired. Her story was 
affecting, and produced intense interest in all who heard it. 
She united with the Shakers, and then returned to her family, 
after extending a very pressing invitation for a visit to her 
neighborhood. Soon after Richard Pelham and George Black- 
leach were dispatched to the new field, who opened the testi- 
mony, and among those who believed were Joseph and Brant 
Agnew. Several other visits were afterwards made. Samuel 
Sering and George Blackleach set out July 1oth and returned 
the 16th. By autumn the number of believers, including their 
children, amounted to about thirty. 


ORGANIZING AT WHITEWATER. 


The Darby settlement was an enterprise that required pro- 
found attention. By the fall of 1823 it was realized that the 
location was a sickly one, and that the district was held by 
military claims, and that the rights in many cases proved a 
source of litigation. The Shakers were fearful that if they made 
extensive improvements their labors might be lost. On the 
other hand the country about Whitewater was not only a good 
locality, but the rights were indisputable. By combining the 
two settlements into one, a good foundation would be laid for 
a strong Society. These considerations decided the authorities 
at Union Village to remove the Darby people to the White- 
water. 
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According to previous arrangements,. on December 2nd, 
Calvin Morrell and Stephen Williams set out for the Plains in 
order to give notice and administer the gift felt for them. On 
the way they met Nathan Burlingame and James Thompson. 
The gift was cordially received at Darby, and the party re- 
turned on the 9th, bringing Martin Simmons and Jefferson Rice 
along with them. On the roth, the whole party started for the 
Whitewater with the addition of Matthew Houston. All put 
up with Brant Agnew, who received them cordially. 

Almost immediately persecution showed itself. One of 
their horses had one ear cut off and the other partly so; the 
curtains of the wagon were nearly all cut away and the inside 
defiled; the gears were injured, and the doubletrees thrown 
into the creek, and were not recovered until months afterward. 

Nothing daunted, the brethren were called together and the 
object of the visit presented. The news was received with 
every manifestation of good feeling and satisfaction. Having 
surveyed the field and visited the several families the party re- 
turned to Union Village. 

On January Ist, 1824, Calvin Morrell set out alone for 
Darby Plains. He found the people in high spirits. He dis- 
patched Martin Simmons to Whitewater in order to procure a 
small place for a temporary residence for the people. The money 
was principally furnished by Samuel Rice, Sr., yet such was 
the zeal manifested by all, that every one cast in their money 
that they might have an interest in the joint investment. 

Having completed the necessary arrangements for the re- 
moval, Calvin and Nathan started for the Plains of Sandusky 
in search of widow Susan Farnum and Polly Clark. On their 
arrival they learned that both had removed to Kingston, forty 
miles distant. Thither the brethren went and after much serious 
labor with them, gained their consent to move to Whitewater. 

The first move appears to have been made in February, 
by Nathan’s family. He hired a team, and with a two-horse 
wagon moved the most valuable part of his property, and set- 
tled on the forty-acre lot that had been purchased by Martin 
Simmons on the Whitewater. This property cost $200 and the 
deed made to the trustees for the good of the whole. The party 
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proceeded by way of Watervliet, near Dayton, where it received 
much kindness and help. Another part of the Darby people 
began to move on February goth. They proceeded by way of 
Union Village, where a four-horse wagon load of provisions 
joined them. In the meantime (January 22) Richard Pelham 
and George Blackleach had been dispatched to Whitewater as 
advance assistants. 

At Union Village the Darby people were joined by Thomas 
Hunt, who went with them to Whitewater, where all arrived in 
safety. They first stopped with Anthony McKee, but after ten 
days got possession of their new land, and moved into a 
cabin eighteen feet square, with a lean-to in the rear. Necessity 
compelled them to use this until larger quarters could be ob- 
tained. 

Calvin was now dispatched to the Plains again to super- 
intend the removal of other families, mostly poor people who 
had to be helped. For this purpose several teams from Union 
Village were sent. “Nothing worth mentioning took place until 
they were all landed at the place of destination, where homes 
were provided for them as speedily as possible. Some crowd- 
ing and scolding naturally took place, but no one was materially 
injured in soul or body. Most of the people seemed pleased 
with their new situation, and seemed in high spirits. The mov- 
ing continued throughout the summer, and near a year had 
elapsed before all got down.” The following are the names of 
those who moved from Darby Plains, and who remained faith- 
ful to their cause: Nathan and Emma Burlingame, Samuel, 
Sr., Samuel, Jr., Jefferson, Ebenezer, Caleb, Lucy and Mariah 
Rice; John and Lucy Easterbrooks, James and Dorcas Wells; 
Zilpha and Polly Burnham, Polly and Susan Champlain, 
Susannah Farnham, Sarepta Henman, and Martin and Char- 
lotte Simmons, with their children. Those who believed at 
Whitewater were Joseph Brant, Caty and Miriam Agnew, Jo- 
seph and Peggy Boggett, Sarah McKee and Samuel B. Crane, 
with their children. There were others who finally seceded, but 
their names are not preserved. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


In the early history of this community there were a number 
of circumstances that produced discouragements and other un- 
comfortable feelings, all of which, by due perseverance, were 
overcome. Those who came from Darby Plains were subjected 
to the same fever that afflicted them formerly, which made them 
feel that their constitutions were broken down. For the most 
part, these people were poor and the land procured for them 
was thin and not calculated for raising grain, and only of that 
three acres cleared. The land rented did not produce well, prin- 
cipally owing to sickness, the brethren were not able properly to 
cultivate it. Added to this, they were destitute of proper nourish- 
ment for the sick. None, however died. What little they had 
was husbanded for the winter. They had no hogs and no money 
to purchase meat. The help they received from Union Village, 
and what could be spared by those previously on the ground, 
in a measure tended materially to relieve their wants. Calvin 
Morrell has preserved the following: “Meat with them was 
scarce. Sugar they had little or none, and milk but seldom. 
Bread was greatly lacking, while tea and coffee were out of 
the question. It was Lent with them nearly all the year round. 
Their common manner was to buy a side of bacon and make 
sop for their johnny cake. The sop was made by mixing a 
sufficient quantity of milk and water with enough meat cut in 
small pieces to make the composition somewhat greasy, and the 
whole was fried together until the meat had nearly vanished. 
This was used morning and noon. For breakfast they had herb 
tea. For dinner potatoes and sauce. For supper milk porridge, 
but more commonly water porridge. When wheat could be pro- 
cured it was mixed with Indian meal, with rye mixed with 
the Indian corn for a change. 

In the summer of 1825 a spirit of infidelity crept in among 
the believers, which caused confusion and distress. Under the 
labors of Calvin Morrell, Phoebe Seely and Mary Bedle—sent 
from Union Village—this reign was ended by a portion with- 
drawing and others restored to the faith. 
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LANDS PURCHASED. 


It was a matter of great anxiety to have a sufficient num- 
ber of acres lying contiguous in order that the colony might 
have proper support. Calvin Morrell, Nathan Burlingame and 
Ebenezer Rice traversed the surrounding country in search of 
suitable lands. There were offers of land, but none seemed de- 
sirable. 

It was finally decided to purchase the lands of Mull and 
McCance lying on the dry fork of Whitewater, which pre- 
sented a good mill site. Union Village purchased the 100 acres 
lying on the west side of the creek of William McCance at $6.50 
per acre. The Whitewater believers bought the land on the 
east side of George Mull for $1,200. It contained 115 acres. 

These purchases put new zest into the hearts of the be- 
lievers. The winter of 1825-6 found the people making prep- 
arations to take possession of their new farms. Many thou- 
sand rails were made and hauled. The fences, on the little 
place they were about to leave, were put in good repair. Im- 
provements were first made on the west side of the creek, for 
there the settlement was to be made. The crops were put in, 
and two of the sisters came to cook. Then the cabins were 
moved and some new ones put up. In June some of the Union 
Village brethren arrived, in order to assist in building the 
houses. Just as fast as the cabins were constructed they were 
occupied, and this was continued until all had been moved. 

They found the soil favorable to agriculture, and their crops 
were abundant, and their gardens produced beyond expectations. 
Apples were plenty and peaclies abundant. The corn averaged 
sixty bushels to the acre. Of broom corn they planted eight 
acres.. Hogs were also raised. 

During the month of July the children were gathered in 
the school order, and over them were placed James Wells and 
Susannah Farnum. . 

The records are silent as to the first officers. It may be 
inferred that Calvin Morrell had general oversight, with Wil- 
liam Davis as farm deacon and Phoebe Seely and Mary Bedle 
in charge of the sisters. Nathan Burlingame was the preacher. 
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It was he, with Polly Burnham and Susannah Farnum, that 
furnished the money to pay for the Mull farm. 

In 1827 a lot of 40 acres, adjoining the first purchased lot, 
was bought at $1.26 per acre, after first buying off the parties 
who made claim to it. In September, 305 acres of Congress 
land, lying near New Haven (Preston P. O.) was entered at 
$1.25 per acre. 

During the month of March, the principal part of the young 
believers of West Union arrived for the purpose of making 
Whitewater their home. This was done because, owing to the 
fever-stricken locality, West Union was broken up, and the 
members scattered among all the western societies, save that at 
North Union. 

This year the brick meeting-house was constructed, 45 x 35 
feet and two stories high. The time occupied from its com- 
mencement to its being finished was four months. The first ser- 
vice held in it was December 2, 1827. 


OFFICERS APPOINTED. 


The first specific reference to officers occurs both in the Union 
Village and Whitewater records for May 24th, 1828. The lat- 
ter states that “E. Archibald and Sister Eunice moved to White- 
water, and with them came Joanna Wallace. [From this time 
the Society was considered under the care of the two first-named 
persons. Calvin still continued here.” 

On account of ill health Phoebe Seely went back to Union 
Village, and Mary Hopkins—late of West Union, on April roth, 
1827, was sent to take her place. 

The eternal fitness of things was not always—perhaps rarely 
— observed in the appointment of officers. Elder Archibald 
Meacham was now appointed at the head of affairs, although 
he was a conspicuous failure at West Union. His appointment 
and that of John Meacham, as first at Pleasant Hill, Ky., and 
David Meacham as first in the Ministry at Union Village, in 
1835, must be ascribed to a gross abuse of favoritism. All the 
documents that have come under my inspection have led me to 
infer that these three men were mediocre. Certainly they per- 
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MEETING HOUSE WITH NORTH RESIDENCE BEYOND. 
(Elder Charles Sturr in Foreground.) 
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formed no service of value to Shakerism in the West. Back of 
all this, we find that Joseph Meacham was among the early con- 
verts of Ann Lee, and was the senior Elder after the death 
of Ann Lee and the first Elder, and it was he who began the 
organization of the several Societies. He brought his wife and 
entire family into the Shaker fold. John, Archibald and David 
were the sons of Joseph, and thereby hangs the tale. 

The same day Eldress Eunice Sering started for Whitewater 
to take first charge of the sisters, having removed out of the Min- 
istry’s order at Union Village. 

On September 18, 1828, “Mary Bedle moved back to Union 
Village, having lived here three years as one of the Elder Sis- 
ters.” 

On October 30, 1828, Archibald Meacham, Calvin Morrell, 
Eunice Sering, Mary Hopkins, Susannah Stout and Joanna Wal- 
lace moved into the upper part of the meeting house which indi- 
cates that they were in the Ministry order. 

During this year a large frame building was erected for 
the family. Assistance, in the way of artisans, was rendered 
from Union Village. The village at Whitewater, at this time 
was what now constitutes the North Family. The Center Fam- 
ily then had no existence. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS. 


During the month of September, 1828, a dam was commenced 
across the creek and timbers prepared for a saw mill, in which 
work the brethren generally participated. As the race was long 
several interruptions occurred before its completion. By April 
29, 1829, the work had sufficiently advanced as to enable them 
to commence sawing. On November 5th a grist mill, 30 x 36 
feet was framed. 


Brant and Joseph Agnew sold their farm of 160 acres for 
$1,000. Samuel Rice, Sr., also sold his farm, on Darby Plains, 
for $800. Eli, a brother of Ezra Sherman, who was a West 
Union believer, sent word he had sold his farm, fifty miles up 
the Muskingum river, and desired to move to Whitewater. Cal- 
vin Morrell and Ezra Sherman were sent to assist Eli. They 
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tarried in the neighborhood some days and held a public meet- 
ing. When they started on their return many of the friends 
and relatives collected and set up a general wailing and uttered 
threats against the Shakers for ruining Eli’s family, and for 
two miles followed the wagons. Thirty miles down the river 
they stopped at Josiah Sherman’s, who also wanted to join the 
Shakers. They built a boat and in it the two families descended 
the river. All were kindly received at Whitewater. 

The farm of Joseph Sater, comprising 135 acres, was next 
purchased for $2,000. In April, Brant Agnew moved on this 
land. It proved productive and there was a good yield of corn, 
oats and potatoes. 

During the year (1829) the Shakers continued selling 
brooms and garden seeds; and during the winter made mats 
in sufficient quantity to pay for all the meat purchased by the 
Society. These mats sold for from $2.25 to $2.35 per dozen, 
the same price received for their brooms. 


LEGAL AND MILITARY TROUBLES. 


At Union Village, October 22, 1829, just as he was ready 
to start to Whitewater, Elder Archibald was arrested by a con- 
stable for a claim of $99.99, made by an apostate, James Wal- 
lace, for work done at Whitewater, while he (Wallace) was a 
member at Union Village. The justice allowed the claim. 

As the Shakers were always averse to war, the militia offi- 
cers caused a lot of oats to be seized and sold for failure in 
military duty. In turn the Shakers prosecuted the constable and 
captain in action for trespass and damages. On the day of 
trial the justice called to his assistance another squire, who was 
major of the regiment. The testimony of the Shakers was set 
aside and the decision was, “No cause for action.” An appeal 
was taken but never brought to trial. 

On April 19th, 1830, another military order was received 
demanding fines. This being refused, all their hogs were driven 
off. The next day Ebenezer Rice, one of the trustees, went to 
Cincinnati to consult a lawyer. The upshot was the Shakers 
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paid $20 to have the suit withdrawn. This would indicate that 
the Shakers — Quakers also — had no redress in law.* 


THE COVENANT. 


For some reason unexplained the Covenant had never been 
signed by the Believers at Whitewater, although all the deeds 
had been made to the trustees; though the names of the first 
trustees are not given. On February oth, 1830, Richard Mc- 





*The militia officers did not always have their own way. The 
Quakers often outwitted them. Springboro, Ohio, has long been known as 
a Quaker community. The colonel of militia was one Sweeny, who lived 
at Ridgeville, and he was particularly severe on the Quakers for not mus- 
tering. Among the Quakers were three rollicking brothers, young and 
full of mischief, viz., Alfred, Hanse and — Thomas. Sweeny had the 
regiment drawn up in a large field, armed with cornstalks, broom handles 
and other makeshifts. He straddled a small horse possessed of a spike 
tail. At the proper time the three brothers, well mounted, leaped the 
fence, two of whom galloped up on either side the doughty colonel, and 
the third in the rear. At the same instant all plied their whips to the 
spike-tailed steed, which gave a bound, with the lashes descending thick 
and fast. Around the entire field three times the racers ran, and then 
the boys spurred their horses over the fence and were soon out of reach. 
Military dignity must be upheld. As the reins of justice in Clearcreek 
township was in the hands of the Quakers, redress must be sought else- 
where. Sweeny went before a justice in Lebanon and swore out a war- 
rant charging the boys with riot. The father retained Tom Corwin, who 
had even then gained a national reputation. The trial was held in the 
court house which was packed with interested spectators. Evidence all 
in, at the proper time Corwin arose, all eager to hear what he might have 
to say, for the case was plain against the boys. The speaker paid a glowing 
compliment to the militia, and in the very midst of his panegyric, he 
stopped, waited a moment, and then in his inimitable way, described 
the race around the field, which brought roars of laughter from the au- 
dience. Then he resumed his laudatory praise of the militia, pictured it 
in glowing terms as the arm of defense of our homes and native land. 
Again he stopped short and gave another description of he race around 
the field. Once more he launched into an eulogium of the valiant militia, 
described their uniforms, their gallant bearing and redoubtable courage. 
Suddenly, with the gravest of faces he again pictured the race around the 
field which brought forth another storm of applause. Corwin saw that 
the crowd and migistrate were with him, and he rested his case. The 
boys were immediately discharged. 
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Nemar arrived, who had been instructed by the Mount Lebanon 
Ministry to visit all the western communities in the interests 
of the new covenant that had been recently adopted. In this 
mission Richard devoted all his time while sojourning at White- 
water. This was not fully accomplished until March Ist, when 
he returned to Watervliet, Ohio. No record is preserved of 
those who signed the Covenant. 


CONFLAGRATION. 


The brethren, when time could be spared, devoted their 
energies towards buildings and other improvements. On May 
17th (1830) they began to frame a barn which was raised June 
14th, its dimensions being 70 x 35 feet. 

At 11 o'clock on the night of June tgth, a fire broke out 
in the kitchen, in the building occupied by the children, and 
in less than twenty minutes three of the buildings were com- 
pletely wrapt in flames. Nearly all the household goods and 
clothing were consumed. Happily no lives were lost. Evidence 
pointed out that it was the work of an incendiary. 

On July 13th, Abner Bedle and three sisters arrived from 
Union Village in order to inquire into the extent of the loss. 
Having obtained an inventory of the same, after two days they 
returned. On the 21st Joshua Worley arrived from Union Vil- 
lage with a wagon-load of property, consisting mostly of cloth- 
ing and provisions, to the amount of $157.00. 

The school family being left without a home, the brethren, 
on August 30th, laid the foundation of a Tapia house, 40 x 20 
feet, on the land purchased of Sater. By September 21st about 
half the second story was completed. On a dark night, the 
wicked tore down the four corners level with the ground. The 
season becoming late for such kinds of buildings, the work was 
covered and left for the ensuing summer. This necessitated 
the removing of cabins and fitting them up for winter usage. 


CHRONICLES. 


In 1831 it was concluded to put in two run of stone in 
the grist mill. Ezra Sherman and Edward Burnham were sent 
Vol. XITI—27. 
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on October 1st to West Union, with a yoke of oxen for a pair 
of stones that had been abandoned here in 1827. They were 
gone a month. During the fall the first land purchased (40 
acres) by the Darby people, was sold for $225. May 27th, on 
his personal request, Calvin Morrell returned to Union Village, 
having been with the Whitewater people from the fall of 1825, 
zealously devoting his time and talents in building up the little 
colony. On November 11th, previous, Daniel Sering had been 
sent as aid to Elder Archibald, and he remained till January 
16, 1838. After the departure of Calvin, Richard McNemar 
remained for several days, arranging matters for the permanent 
security of the estate. On the 30th the trustees named were 
Samuel Rice, Ebenezer Rice and Brant Agnew. Deeds of trust 
were made and subscribed to by Ebenezer Rice and Ezra Sher- 
man. 

In February a frame house for the South family was com- 
menced, 18 x 40 feet, with a stone cellar. The first account of it 
was in the year 1824 when it was a log cabin 18x18 with a 
lean to; in 1826, there were other log cabins, but number and 
dimensions not stated; the meeting house, 45 x 35, erected in 
1827; in 1829 the first saw and grist mill; in 1830, a barn 
70 X 35; in 1830 a frame house 40x 20, afterwards used for 
the boys’ residence. 

In 1832, August 8th, commenced constructing a brewery. 
September Ist, commenced a dwelling 30x 52 feet. The brick 
house was finshed in April 1833. . 

In January 1834, a frame barn, 30 x 60 feet was commenced 
at the South family,— carpenter work contracted for $65, and 
oak shingles made and put on $40, all material furnished on the 
ground. The barn was finished in July; August 25th commenced 
building a brick work house 24x40. September 28th, Rachel 
Hall was appointed to succeed Mary Hopkins, the latter being 
recalled to Union Village. 

March Ist, 1835, the farm of Aaron Atherton, consisting of 
175 acres was purchased for $3,000, payable in three installments. 
It was decided to raise the money by fattening hogs; so all hands 
assisted in raising corn. At Center family, June 18th, a horse 
stable 28 x 45 was raised; August 27th, a brick kitchen 20 x 38 
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was built at South family. On December 2oth, 75 hogs sold for 
$1,425. The amount owed on Atherton farm was deposited in 
bank, so successful had the society been during the year. This 
left no outstanding debts. 

For this year (1835), we first have a list of members, and 
also the information that a new covenant had been signed. The 
list of inhabitants, with ages, is thus given: 


CENTER FAMILY. 








_ BRETHREN. SISTERS. 

Archibald Meacham .......... 58 || Eunice Sering ............... 42 
DRG BORE cosa asic dinsinnies oe | rer 32 
ee a 43 || Sarepta Hinman ............ 31 
ee | re 32 |} Emeline Jackson ............ 21 
SHRMNNEN TRIE oo oerdac sesnicewuece 14 \ Peway Bogeett ....cccsccsces 70 
eee Te Fh Saree BECGP ..ccsccccccsess 72 
errr eS 65 || Lyda Woodward ............ 53 
Ezra Sherman, Slo c0sc ces 72 || Lucy Easterbrooks .......... 42 
John Easterbrooks .......... 50 || Anna Sherman .............. 41 
THM GORE. occ cence 55 1! Polly Burnham .........0¢ 43 
Nathaniel Massie ........... 32 jj Zilpha Burnham ......06s..0 68 
William Easterbrooks........ 20 || Minerva McGuire .,......... 46 
pO ee 24 || Susanna Champlain ......... 45 
Edwin Burnham .....2. 00 C2 Salle Teer oock<.ccdceesscee 39 
Wille AGNEW: q...cccnesiccicns 20 || Elizabeth Callahan .......... 25 
Pee BE: so ve6vrcseweesxs 16 Gf NomeF MEcHee oo 5 cicccceses 25 
Samuel Easterbrooks ........ 16 || Louisa Farnham ............. 21 
Sammel Agnew <.<i00:scsies nos 15 ee ED nds venanacines 19 
a a a eee 1D. || Phesbe A@new «..0<00006s0% 18 
errr 15 || Hortincy Brown ............ 18 
Theodore Agnew ............ .9 || Lyda Gray ..............005. 17 
William Herington .......... 11 || Hannah Boggett ............ 29 
PE. CEE Ktvricvecssxe 18 || Emma Burlingame .......... 117 
PeObes BUG. 6cccciccccssons 42 | 

Micaiah Bante ooeices viececes 34 || 

SOUTH FAMILY. 
BRETHREN. SISTERS. 

Joseph B. Agnew............. 49 || Amanda Agnew ............. 12 
Manly Sherman ...........« SF fT Satetes BOGGW ..... ssvessees 12 
James A. Agnew............. SS Ff Racial Teeey occ ccccccses 7 
Pa FROME. scciwestcccwawne 16 | Phebe Howard ........6.6 7 








Josiah Burnham ............ a Te MD encroach cakes 31 
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SOUTH FAMILY — Concluded. 


BRETHREN. SISTERS. 
William Agnew ............. 15 |} Susannah Farnum ........... 52 
John Whitney ............... 15 || Polly Champlain ............ 40 
Calvin Easterbrooks ......... 14 | ROUNE: FOGMIOD 6 oc cscs ve ccvies 24 
George Woodward .......... 12 | Susan Easterbrooks ......... 19 
PUOE TONE 6 cs ceiecvcscacs 10 || Louisiana Stroud ............ 19 
Marietta Agnew ............. 18 
Rebecca McGuire ........... 17 
Lucy Woodward ............ 16° 
Rhoda Fiieman .....i.cccsce 15 
Adaline Wells ....... Dierak Grats 14 
Eunice McGuire ............ 12 
TO TD nb cen ce nxin cose 11 
pe a oo. 6 








Total males 35, females 42; or in all 77. 


The records of Union Village for May 25, 1837, speak 
of Ebenezer Rice, Ezra Sherman, Sarepta Hinman and Emaline 
Jackson “of the deaconship of Whitewater” being on a visit. If 
they were “office deacons,” then their office possibly was that of 
trustees. 

January 24, 1838, Edwin Burnham moved into the Elder’s 
lot, having succeeded Daniel Sering. A little later Louisa Far- 
num moved into the lot with Eldress Eunice. Sering. 

December 20, 1838, the farm of Daniel Long, comprising 197 
acres was purchastd for $7,000. 

In the fall of 1839, a horse stable, 45 x 28 was built at the 
South Family. Same year 17 acres of broom corn was raised and 
made into brooms. This had already become one of the regular 
sources of revenue. 

ARRESTS EXTRAORDINARY. 


As late as 1840, the great mass of mankind, even those sup- 
posed to know the general policy of the Shakers, were ready to 
believe incredible stories‘ concerning them, and even mob vio- 
lence feared. In the fall of 1839, a widow, named Mary Black, 
with her two boys, aged respectively 14 and 9, and a girl still 
younger, left the Whitewater Believers and went to Kentucky. 
In March 1840, the officers of Bracken county notified the au- 
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thorities in Cincinnati that the county was in a great uproar on 
account of two boys who had been emasculated by the Shakers. 
The boys were ordered sent to Cincinnati and there examined 
by Drs. Hiram and Jackson, who pronounced the report to be a 
fact. On the 25th of March the marshal of Cincinnati came with 
a state’s warrant, and the deputy sheriff with a capias for Elder 
Archibald Meacham, Joseph Agnew, Manley Sherman, William 
A. Agnew and John S. Whitney, who were arrested and that night 
at five o’clock were incarcerated in the jail at Cincinnati. So 
great was the excitement that the prisoners were hurried through 
the streets as privately as possible on account of the multitude. 
No food was given them and they were locked in filthy cells, 
where emanated such odors as almost suffocated them. For bed- 
ding one small dirty blanket was furnished. On Thursday morn- 
ing the 26th, they were let out of the cells after spending a wake- 
ful night, and about 8 o’clock breakfast was served them in small 
black dirty tin pans, on each of which were very hard pieces of 
coarse cold cornbread, about four inches square and a piece of 
cold boiled beef’s heart. All declined eating. At 2 o'clock, came 
bread with soup. Some eat a little of it, but others refused. A 
little later, Mr. Brook, the inn-keeper, on Main street, who had 
always been a friend of the prisoners, sent in a good dinner, for 
which all felt very grateful. That night all were again locked up 
in cells. Friday morning Mr. Brook sent them a good breakfast, 
and soon after Ebenezer Rice came and conversed with them 
through the grates, and handed a letter to Elder Archibald from 
Eldress Mary Hopkins, who wrote words of comfort to the dis- 
tressed and persecuted brethren. But the brethren were not cast 
down, for they believed that God would open a way for their 
deliverance. At noon they were visited by a number of the 
brethren and sisters, and some of the neighbors called, shook 
hands through the grates while tears coursed down their cheeks. 
At four o’clock, the afternoon of the 27th, the brethren were con- 
ducted to the court house where their trial was already in pro- 
gress, and witnesses testifying. The room was crowded. At 
sunset the brethren were hurried to the jail followed by the 
rabble venting out their curses and reproaches, and yelling that 
hanging was too good for them. Supperless they were again 
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thrust into their reeking cells. On the morning of the 28th, 
Ebenezer Rice and James Agnew furnished them with an ample 
breakfast. At 9 o'clock, by a different route they were again 
conducted to the court house, but in going up stairs, the rush 
of the multitude was so great that the party was kept together 
with difficulty. They were surrounded by officers for protection. 

Ezra Sherman had not been idle all this time. He had 
retained Bellamy Storer for the defense. He labored hard with 
the mayor and marshall to have the boys examined by other 
physicians. After a great amount of pleading and intercession 
the marshall finally agreed that the boys might be examined by 
Drs. Groce and Lakey. These physicians soon saw that the boys 
labored under a natural deformity, and no privileges had ever 
been taken with them. While the trial was going on they entered 
the court room and stated to the mayor the true status of the case. 
All the officials and lawyers arose and shook hands with the 
brethren individually, and with tears in their eyes dismissed them 
with congratulations of joy. The brethren embraced each other 
on their happy deliverance. Storer declared publicly that it was 
a manifestation of the power of God. 

But the trial was not yet over. The two boys and their 
cousin, who appeared to be their guardian and the principal in the 
prosecution, were examined, and then sent to jail. The brethren, 
with the other believers, fourteen in all, immediately set out for 
Whitewater, where they arrived at 5 P. M., greatly to the delight 
of the entire community. 

I have been informed by members who had lived at White- 
water, that there was great distress of mind in all the community 
during the incarceration of the brethren; that even the hoary 
head of Elder Archibald was not respected by his tormentors. 

Anxious to know what the Cincinnati papers of that period 
had to say on this outrageous persecution, I wrote to Mr. Eugene 
H. MacLean to look up the matter. He replied. “I looked up 
the back files of the Chronicle and Gazette for March 1840, and 
can find no mention of any such occurrence as you mention, al- 
though I went over the papers column by column. Indeed there 
was no local news at all, save brief mention of ward meetings.” 
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I have seen accounts of this in some books relating to Cincinnati, 
but I am unable to give the titles. I think “Bench and Bar” 
is one of them. 

The Union Village records, in commenting upon the affair 
adds, “As if to add injury to insult, the greedy cats charged $300 
for fees; besides incidental expenses that would of course accrue 
in the prosecution.” 

The Whitewater records contain no farther information for 
1840, and nothing for 1841, save a few changes in members. 
The Union Village Records give accounts of visits between the 
two communities, and also of certain members going to White- 
water to instruct and assist in making brick. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN OFFICERS. 


The Union Village Ministry, on a visit to Whitewater, 
August 11th, 1842, announced the following changes: Elder 
Archibald Meacham should be released from his office and re- 
turn to Mount Lebanon, and Eunice Sering is also released and 
to return to Union Village. The eldership and trustees to be 
reorganized and composed entirely of their own members. 
Edwin Burnham was appointed first elder and Ebenezer Rice 
second. Joseph Agnew was released from the care of the South 
Family and moved to the Center to act as a trustee. Ezra Sher- 
man was released as a trustee, and moved to the South Family 
as first Elder, and Allen Agnew as second. Hannah Boggett 
succeeded as first elder, and Louisa Farnum as second. Polly 
Champlain as Eldress with Susan Easterbrooks at the South. 

The weeding out of alf the officers does not in itself im- 
ply that circumstances demanded it, nevertheless such was 
sometimes a necessity. Sometimes it was simply expedient, 
sometimes the abuse of arbitrary power. In the present in- 
stance it was probably felt that a general change would be in- 
the best interests of the society. Elder Archibald “did not 
wish to be removed, but it was thought best, although it was 
regretted by many.” 
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CHRONICLES, RESUMED. 


In 1842 a shop 40 x 18 feet was built; also a two-story 
house 24 x 17, with a porch on one side, now called the Nurse 
House. 

In 1843-4 the large dwelling house was built 54 x 44, with 
an extension 60 x 30 feet, —the first three stories high and the 
second two stories. On April 1, 1844, twenty-eight of the Un- 
ion Village brethren arrived to assist in raising the house. 

August 22, 1844, Joseph Agnew released as a trustee and 
moved to South Family as First Elder with Ezra Sherman sec- 
ond; Edwin Burnham was transferred to Union Village and 
went November 27th. On December 3d Moses Eastwood arrived 
from Union Village to become Second Elder at South Family,— 
Ezra Sherman removing to the Center Family. The Union 
Village records state that on October 29th Philip F. Antes was 
established as Elder Brother. This would make him Burn- 
ham’s successor. He continued in office until September 11, 
1847. March 15, 1845, Ezra Sherman became trustee in place 
of Philander Banister. A general move in the families took 
place October Ist. Harvesting lasted forty days,— the acreage 
for the year was, rye 3, oats 30, grass 80, broom corn 25, pota- 
toes 5, pumpkins 4, corn not stated. Commenced doctoring by 
the water cure method which proved a great: success. Previous 
to this the botanic or Thompsonian system was used to great 
satisfaction. This last was introduced by Calvin Morrell who. 
gave much time to its study. 


March 4, 1846 the use of tea, coffee, tobacco and intoxicat- 
ing liquors were renounced. Built a new saw mill. 


SECOND ADVENTISM. 


While the doctrine of the second visible, personal coming 
of Christ is no new doctrine in the Christian Church, yet it re- 
mained for William Miller to create a wonderful excitement 
on that subject during the nineteenth century. The earliest 
date fixed upon for the advent was February to, 1843, and the 
next was the 15th, and then April 14th. The disappointment 
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in not realizing the promised event did not relax the zeal of the 
preachers engaged in this promulgation. In all parts of the 
country the cry of warning was raised. Farmers left their 
crops unharvested, and mechanics forsook their tools.* 

A commotion such as that of Miller and his followers 
would elicit the Shakers’ attention. Four Second Adven- 
tists visited Whitewater in March, 1846, and on the 6th 
Joseph Agnew went to Cincinnati with them. Their meetings 
in Cincinnati were attended by Joseph Agnew, Ebenezer Rice 
and Ezra Sherman, and several were brought to Whitewater 
by the brethren. Joseph went to Rising Sun, Ind., to see some 
of the Adventists there. On the 18th, Joseph brought home 
with him, their principal preacher, Enoch Jacobs. The inter- 
est manifested by the Shakers brought numbers of the Advent- 
ists to Whitewater. Meetings were held in union and both sides 
took an active part. At one time twenty persons came. These 
sojourners became quite a tax on the Shakers, and it became a 
question of what to do with the visitors. Among them was Henry 
B. Bear and his wife, Julia Ann, both having expressed a deter- 
mination to give up all for God. In 1846, there were 200 of the 
Adventists gained to the Shakers of Union Village and White- 
water, most of whom were assigned to the latter place. Eldress 
Julia Ann Bear informed me that she never had seen any of 
the reputed “white robes” in which to be clothed to receive 
Christ, nor did she ever hear of such a thing until some time 





* During the month of February, 1869, I heard two Second Advent 
preachers holding forth at East Jaffrey, N. H. They were uncouth looking 
men, but gave every evidence of sincerity. Their whole burden was to 
prove that we were living in the last day. One took his argument from 
Nahum II. The “flaming torches” (v. 3) were the head-lights on loco- 
motives; the “chariots” (v. 4) were passenger coaches; “they shall jostle 
the one against another,” refers to cars coming together while trying to 
stop them; “they shall run like the lightnings,” means their great speed; 
also a train on the N. Y. Central called “the Lightning Express;” “He 
shall recount his worthies” (v. 5), means the conductor collecting the 
tickets; “they shall stumble in their walk,” refers to the inability to walk 
straight in cars when in motion; “they shall make haste to the wall there- 
of,” refers to passengers entering their seats and leaning against the 
side of the car; “the gates of the rivers shall be opened,” means draw- 
bridges. 
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after she had become a Shaker. The new members proved to 
be zealous workers. A list of the names of those Adventists 
who became Shakers was made out and placed in the archives, 
but cannot now be found. 


SPIRITUALISM.* 


Strict orders had been given out by the Mount Lebanon 
Ministry that the revelations made during the reign of spirit- 
ualism should be kept. Nothing is mentioned of these manifes- 





*On October 19, 1903, I came into possession of the archives of 
North Union and Watervliet. Among the loose papers I found a brief 
record of Whitewater Spiritualism, of which the following is an exact 
copy, taken from first leaves detached from a book: 

“Where as, We have lately received in structions from the Ministry 
of Union Village that it was the will and in structions of our heavenly 
Parrents, that all of those Sacred Communications which had been 
given Through our Heavenly parrents and there Ministering angels, 
for a few years past, should be carefully recorded and as far as it is 
is in our power we will labor to it as we had heard By letters from New 
labanon that there was a powerful Work of God going on among the be- 
lievers in the Eastern Societys and that the work was very hart touching 
and a wakening and Many Promises given through Visions and inspired 
Instruments, that our Heavenly Mother wold thougraly purch and purify 
her children on Earth and fit and prepare them for the in crease of the 
gospel. Also that Mother wold Visset every Sosiety of believers both 
East and West. 

“The above information from tne East, Caused us to Look and wait 
with great anxiety for the fulfilment of those pretious Promises which 
we firmly believed wold certainly com to pas as Mother had promised, 
and our earnest prayers was that our Blessed Mother wold pour out her 
Spirit upon us at White water for we fealt poor and needy and so our 
prayers cotinnued without much’ mannifestation, of the fulfilment of the 
promises which we had received, Until the 16 of August in the 
year one thousand Eight hundred and thirty Eight At which time the 
power of God was showered down upon the boddy of believers at this 
place like a mighty rushing wind, it being Sabbath Day while attending 
publick Meeting and Many Spekaters present, That remarcable Manne- 
fest of the power of God Seamed to Seaze the greates part of the as- 
sembly of believers, Such Mighty Shaking we never will before it wold 
Seam Sometimes that some individuals wold be Shaken all to peascis, This. 
Mighty Shaking continued till the Close of the Meeting and with a num- 
her much longer, and for this Notice of the power of God we fealt ex- 
ceeding thankful and that our blessed Mothers hand now began herewith 
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tations until 1847, or after the marked decline had commenced. 
All of the Western Societies had been favored by the angelic 


in every deed, and from this time the good work gradually increased, 
and there soon began to be chosen Insrements who ware inspired to deliver 
the Council and instructions of our Hevenly Parrents, through whom we 
received Many Pretious gifts from the Spiritual world, which to us has 
fealt to one of the greatest Blessings that was ever given cince Man dwelt 
on Earth. Thease blessings finally became so frequent and in such a 
bundance, that for Sumtime we kept no correct record of those wonder- 
ful communications, But we labored to treasure them up in our harts as 
Much as we was able, and We can truly say that we have from the first 
commencement of our Blessed Mothers good Work, fealt thankful with all 
our Souls for the kind notice of the Many blessings which we have re- 
ceived from our Heavenly parrents, All of which has been calkulated 
to purge and purify our souls by an honest confesson and bring us dow 
in to a Spirit of humiliaty and simplicyly and true obedience so that we 
could larn to fear god and walk humbly and gain true love and union 
with one a nother and Larn to set a good examble before all people, and 
thus this blessed work continued to progress in till the latter part of the 
year 1839 at which time we began to receive books and litters through 
Mothers chosen and in Spired instruments, but it was some time before 
there was any gift for thease books letters to be read and written by 
Mortal power. But in January in the year 1840 we received a gift from 
the Ministry at union Village to have those Spiritual Boks and leters 
written by mortal power. And after we received the gift to have them 
read, we received a great many written communications from our Heav- 
enly parrent and others. Ministering Spirits, which we hace Mostly com- 
mitted to record. Nearly every individual through the Sosiety has been 
blesst with some written communication to Strengthen and in courrage 
them to be faithful and truly obedient to their Vissible lead. 

“The Lot of Elders at this place have received Many pretious com- 
munications, in the form of book and litters and a number of theas 
comunications seamed to be of a publick nature, and a number of others 
seamed to be to us as individuals, so that we feal at los to now how to 
make the right Selection, not fealing our Selves to be competent judges 
in this matter. Therefore we have conciuded to coppy all those that 
appear to be the Most of a publick Naure and such as we have received 
nearly as we received them, and leave the matter to the judgment and de- 
sisson of that gift and authority that is apointed in the East for that pur- 
pose, as we do not wish to hide our one tillant. 

“We feal that we have been Noticed and blest by our heavenly 
parrents for more than we felt that we was worthy of, yet we can testify 
with thankful harts that the believers at White water have been greatly 
Blest with Many heavenly Blessings fead our Souls.” 
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hosts, before visitations were made at Union Village. There 
the heavenly messengers were anxiously looked for and when 
they came it was like a “whirlwind.” According to the Church 
Record there, the break-out commenced on William Moore 
August 8, 1838. So the influence must have been felt at White- 
water ere that date. All that I find is under date of Septem- 
ber 26, 1847, as follows: 

“Sabbath was announced by Mother (The Holy Spirit), 
through two witnesses, Rhoda Hinman and Aletha Percel that 
four mighty Angels of judgment would make us a visit shortly to 
help every honest soul to awake and prepare for an increase in 
the work of God, by putting away all sin, and laboring for 
an increase in the true fear and love of God and for each 
other. Every soul in this part of Zion that would not hear and 
obey would be cut off. 30th. was announced through four 
witnesses that the Angels of judgment had come according 
to promise. The instruments were commanded to not sleep 
until the Angels had made their visit in the different room 
and done their work. At 12 midnight the Angels and Mother 
Ann visited every children and all. Ezra Sherman was chosen 
to speak for the Angel of Light the other three to be witnesses. 
Stephen Ball, Aletha Percel and Rhoda Hinman witnesses. The 
same Angels and witnesses went to the North Family and the 
same testimony was to them to prepare for a great increase in 
the work of God, by confessing all sin and laboring for love and 
union, to be prepared to gather in souls who would shortly 
come. Had a meeting admitting outsiders. As many as 200 
came and was present to hear the instruments proclaim from the 





Then follow six pages of narratives of Spirit doings, giving a daily 
record for January, March, April and May 1839. I give some extracts.: 

“Sabbath evening while Eldress Eunice was sitting in the Room 
there was a light seen to encircle her around for a number of minutes 
And in that time, she could not move, a number more lights seen in the 
Room that evening, and musick heard.” 

“There was singing heard in the kitchen, it moved from place to 
place Around the room, it was very heavenly.” 

January 17. “A good many different operations, and lively exercise. 
A voice was heard, saying, good spirits dwell with you all the Time. Some 
lights seen, resting on the people, all manifesting That mother’s spirit was 
with us.” 
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mighty Angels the same testimony. the meeting lasted over 
three hours causing many to fear and‘tremble.” 


So far As I have pursued any inquiries, I find that Spiritual- 
ism has a stronger hold at Whitewater than in Union Village. 
Still, there may be more of it in the latter place than I conjecture. 


JUDICIAL PERSECUTION. 


The free exercise of religion is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. What the Constitution of Ohio was 
from 1811 to 1847 I have not taken occasion to examine. But 
whatever that constitution was, or whatever laws might have 
been enacted, all must conform to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the judiciary is sworn to obey the principles of the 
General Government. 

Stephen W. Ball, —still a member at Whitewater — de- 
sired the possession of his two daughters, — his wife being dead, 
and children with their maternal grandparents. On October 6, 
1847, Judge Moore decided that Stephen could not have his 
minor children because “the law of Ohio was if a man joined 
the Shakers, he forfeited all right and title to his children.” The 
case was carried to the full bench, and set for the 9th, then the' 
23d, and finally November 5th, when the bench was equally di- 
vided, two for and two against. Case was again assigned for 
February 4, 1848, and again for the 26th, when judge Johnson 
decided that Stephen could not have his children unless he would 
leave the Shakers. An appeal was taken to the State Supreme 
Court, where on April 19th, five judges decided “that any person 
joining the Shakers, deprived them of their natural right to their 
children.” Two judges dissented. Comment is unnecessary. 
The record does not state why the case was not carried into the 
Federal Courts. In after years one of Stephen W. Ball’s daugh- 
ters joined the Shakers. Fannie became a very successful teacher 
at Watervliet. While teaching there she consented to marry 
Ephraim Frost, and on June 12, 1872, both withdrew from the 
Society. Later, with their son, they re-united at Whitewater. 
Ephraim desired again to leave, though Fannie was satisfied to 
stay, but under threat of having her son taken from her if she 
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did not comply, she left the Society once more to accompany her 
husband. She is now a widow. 


GARDEN SEED ENTERPRISE. 

It was in 1847 that the Whitewater brethren started on 
a successful career of raising garden seeds for the markets. Trips 
for selling the seeds were made in different parts of the country. 
One trip was called the Northern, another the Missouri River, 
another the Western Land, another the Kentucky, etc. The 
greatest amount received for one year —if I correctly notice, 
was in 1857, when $5,704 was realized, with a total traveling 
expense of $416. This enterprise came to an end in 1873, be- 
cause many firms began to put out garden and flower seeds in 
fancy colored papers and boxes, also in different size packages. 
“That our seeds did not take, as they were put up in a brown col- 
ored paper and a plain stained box. It was conclusive we must 
keep up with the times or step down and out, which we did.” 


CHRONICLES RESUMED. 


In 1847 the floods in the Miami and Whitewater were the 
highest ever known and attended with great damage to property. 
In consequence, on February Ist, the Shakers commenced grind- 
ing breadstuffs for the public, because other mills were either 
destroyed or damaged. During the year a two-story brick wash 
house 30 x 60 feet was built. Bought of Michael Shuck 30 acres 
for $1,000. August 20th, Phillip Antes was released from the 
First Eldership and Ebenezer Rice was appointed to succeed him. 
December 25th, it was decided to give up the eating of pork, 
which has been maintained to the present. However pork is set 
before visitors. I was favored with it at every meal while at 
Whitewater. 

In 1848 a horse-power shed, a wagon shed and a dye house 
were built. 

In 1849 a two-story wood house, 20x 60 (for Center Fam- 
ily), milk house with cellar (North Family), and sheep barn 
30 x 120 feet were built. Spinning machines started. Julia Ann 
Bear, on June 23d, became Eldress in place of Susan Ann Easter- 
brooks. December 26th, small-pox broke out. 
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A farm of 200 acres, containing a brick house and barn 
was purchased of William Walker for $10,000 on February Ist, 
1850. During the high water of March 6th, the stone dam was 
washed out and fences gone. August 24th, thirty brethren from 
Union Village came to help rebuild the mill dam. November 
19th, George Rubush was appointed first Elder and Lewis Gor- 
don second at the North Family. 


In 1851, burned 140,000 brick, and December 11th, for 
first time used a circular saw. 


DEATH OF AN EASTERN MINISTER. 


The only notice I have seen of the death of one of the 
Mount Lebanon Ministry is that of Rufus Bishop, at Whitewater, 
August 2, 1852. The Mount Lebanon Ministry, then consisting 
of Rufus Bishop, Amos Stewart, Eliza A. Taylor and Asenath 
Clark, arrived at Whitewater, July 30th, from Pleasant Hill and 
South Union, Ky. “August 3d, at half-past two in the afternoon, 
the funeral began, attended by this Society generally, and some 
20, mostly Elders from Union Village. The meeting continued 
some two hours, —first by singing some verses composed by 
Elder Harvey (H. L. Eads), and Elder Oliver Hampton. Elder 
John Martin (first in the ministry at Union Village), spoke some 
very appropriate remarks for the occasion, followed by the East- 
ern Ministry. Two verses given by inspiration was sung of EI- 
der Rufus’ welcome into the company of the Redeemed, fol- 
lowed by testimonies from the Elders of the different families,— 
first Union Village, then Whitewater. Several messages were 
given out by inspiration. More verses were read, — other speak- 
ing. Elder John Martin made the closing remarks. All moved 
to the grave: Western brethren going before the carriage, four 
at the sides. Western Ministry followed the carriage containing 
the corpse; Eastern Ministry followed next; the Elders of 
Whitewater, then Union Village Elders next, then the elders 
from the different families; then all the folks, old and young, fol- 
lowed, marching four abreast. After the corpse was buried, the 
singers sang a hymn; a message given by inspiration through 
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Elder Oliver Hampton. All returned home in the same order as 
they went. Several hymns were sung on the return to the house. 

“The order in the East at this time was to appoint some 
twelve or more brethren to go before the corpse. These were the 
persons that performed the duties at the grave. Since that time, 
owing to lack of members, that plan has been abandoned.” On 
the following day the Eastern and Western Ministry started for 
Union Village. 

CHRONICLES RESUMED. 

During the year, 1862, a house for drying fruit, 20x 28, 
and a cowbarn 40 x 168, were built. On January Ist, commenced 
making broom handles, and in February commenced running the 
saw mill day and night. December 23, Louisa Farnum became 
Elder Sister at Center Family and Julia Ann Bear, Eldress at the 
North, with Elizabeth Gass as second. December 24th mill dam 
and fences carried away. 

In 1853, a brick school house 20 x 30, and a two-story brick 
house 18 x 36 were built. On January 3d, it was decided to aban- 
don water power at the mill, and introduce steam. The cost of 
the change was $2,000. Had $87 worth of sheep killed by dogs, 
for which damages were received. A McCormick reaper was 
purchased. August 4th, a company of sixteen went to Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., te see the telegraph and railroad trains. 

In 1854, a brick henhouse 17 x 44 and 14 feet high was built. 
Bought the Mering mill lot of 70 acres for $1,300. Purchased 
twenty China chickens ranging from $1 to $20 each; also a bull 
and heifer for $1,000; two cider mills for $80; barn burned by 
lightning and another unroofed at South Family. «* 

In 1855 a brick office, front three stories 45 x 30, kitchen 
part two-story, 43 x 22, a milk and loom house at South Family 
12x 16, and a frame at the South Family house 18x 36 were 
built. The Society now numbered seventy persons. The Gath- 
ering Order was removed on May 17th, from the North to the 
South, and the children to the North. Elders and Eldresses at 
the South, George Rubush, John Hobart, Elizabeth Gass and 
Polly McClain, and at the North, Matthew Carter, E. Frost, 
Julia A. Bear and Hester Frost. 
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In 1856 a wood house at the Office, 24x 18, a house for 
dyeing cloth, and a one-story frame at North were built. Pur- 
chased near Cleveland 2,500 evergreen trees at two cents each. 
The Union Village Ministry arrived on September 17th, and de- 
cided that a part of Whitewater people should remove to Water- 
vliet. Those selected were Ebenezer Rice, Matthew B. Carter, 
Ezra Sherman, Lewis Packer, William Adams, Thomas Streets, 
Francis Vaun, Charles King, Matthew Traver, Mary, Rebecca 
and Emily Adams, Adaline Wells, Matilda A. Butler, Mary Ellen 
Stroud, Sally McBride, Hester Ann ReVoux, Mary J. Lewis and 
Berthany Williams. All left on the 23d September. The Union 
Village records add the name of Ramuth G. Bunting. This re- 
moval necessitated certain changes. Stephen Ball was made first 
Elder, and with him John S. Hobart second. Josiah Burnham 
and Frederick Faulhaber, Trustees. On October 12th Frederick 
Faulhaber, Joseph Agnew, Louisiana Stroud, Lucy Woodward, 
Susan Rubush and Polly Burnham moved into the Office. On 
December Ist commenced to weave bonnets. 

In 1857, built a two-story addition of brick to the nurse 
house. Bought 944 acres of land for $15,000, in Clinton County, 
Ohio, adjoining that purchased by Union Village. In April, Jo- 
siah Burnham and Marion Moss took cattle there to pasture. 

April 3, 1858, grain barn was burned by an incendiary, losing 
threshing machine and 120 bushels barley. On 17th, a robber 
entered the office, threatened one of the sisters and Joseph Agnew, 
broke open the desk, scattered the contents on the floor, and 
escaped, securing but little booty. October 1st, Henry Bear trans- 
ferred to the Center as Elder and Stephen Ball to the South as 
Elder. 

March 3, 1859, Louisa Farnum was released as first Eldress 
at Center and Lucy Woodward took her place. Lewis Gordon 
moved from the North to the South and Stephen Ball from the 
South to the North, changing places as Elders. 

April 14, 1860, John S. Hobart became crazy and on 28th 
was taken by sheriff. June 4th, he entered suit against the So- 
ciety, for $10,000 damages, alleging that he was injured by being 
dragged through the streets of Cincinnati, and also for false 
imprisonment. June 25th, had Henry Bear and Stephen Ball 
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arrested by the U. S. Marshall and taken before the U. S. Com- 
missioner at Cincinnati on the accusation of opening and detain- 
ing his letters, but being unable to prove his charges, the case 
was dismissed. The suit for damages was heard November 16th, 
and decided in favor of the Shakers. During March, set out 165 
apple and 200 pear trees. 

December 21, 1861, “Stephen Ball released from Elder at the 
North, George Rubush first. Josiah Burnham at the North, 
Ebenezer Rice as second at Center with Elder, H. B. Bear.” 


NAMES OF MEMBERS IN 1862. 


The Ministry from Union Village arrived October 16, 1862, 
and changed the three families into two; the South, Gathering 
Order, changed to the North, and the South to be a part of the 
Center. George Rubush, Ezra Sherman, Elizabeth Gass and 
Amanda 9Rubush, Elders at the North; Stephen Banll and Man- 
ley Sherman, Polly Burnham, Mary Middleton, Lucy Devolve, 
Margaret Nickles, Molly Dupler and Eliza Cook to live with the 
boys at the South. 


At Center with the South— Elders Henry Bear, Ebenezer 
Rice: John Easterbrooks, Joseph Agnew, Lewis Gordon, John 
Clark, George King, John Atcheson, John Wisenborn, Charles 
Wortman, Charles Faraday, Josiah Burnham, Frederick Faul- 
haber, Elmer Butler, Washington Rubush, Oliver Atchison, Isa- 
iah King, William Burnet, Edward McBride. 


Brethren and boys at South: Elder Stephen Ball and Manley 
Sherman, with following boys, Elijah, Ora and Daniel Starkey, 
Thomas -Andrews, Charles Brock, Charles Almon and George 
Merrick. Boys under Ann Vann at Center near Office: Charles 
Sturr, Robert Morrison, Edward Donaldson, Lafayette Packer 
and Alfred Doyle. Sisters: Eldress Lucy Woodward, Nancy 
McKee, Susanna Farnum, Minerva McGuire, Susan and Polly 
Champlain, Lucy and Susan A. Eastabrooks, Susan and Martha 
Rubush, Elizabeth Sharp, Ann Vann, Louisianna Stroud, Eliza 
McGuire, May A. Wheeler, Rachel Hall, Julia A. Bear, Julia 
Middleton, Harriet Thompson, Lucinda Packer, Jane Starkey, 
Matilda Butler, Susanna and Marietta Faraday, Emily Flagg, 
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Sarah E. and Hannah J. Bryant, Fanny Ball, Amelia Dobson, 
Josephine Deming, Polly McClain, Lottie Wheeler, Sisters at 
South, seven, previously given. Girls at Center: Caty Walker, 
Ovanda Brock, Arecia Columbia, Olive Flagg, Lamora Brooks, 
Betsey Allman, Luella Carpenter, Aurilla Lacy, Antonette King. 
These two families were under one interest of the Center. 

Of the North Family,— Elder George Rubush and Elder 
Ezra Sherman, John S. Hobart, Dennis and William McBride, 
Alexander Butler, Wilson Davis, John Freeman, James Starkey, 
William Merrick, Nelson Atchison. Eldress Elizabeth Gass 
and Eldress Amanda Rubush. Eliza Carter, Mary Faraday, Pris- 
cilla Rubush, Isabella and Mary E. Merrick, Mary Donaldson, 
Rebecca Clark, Melissa and Catherine Carpenter, Lydia Brock, 
Albina Kilgore, Jane Allman, Mary Gass, Rosetta Worts, Rhoda 
Gray, Catherine Sturr, Emaline Brooks, Eliza Hobart, Marinda 
and Lotta Sirk, and Adelia Doyle. The total population at this 
time embraced 118 persons. 


THE MORGAN'S RAID. 


On July 13, 1863, “one of the boys was at the mill at Harri- 
son and saw Morgan’s raiders coming down the hill west of town. 
He came home and reported the news. Frederick Faulhaber, on 
a fleet horse, rode out until he came in sight of them, and then 
hurried back as fast as he could,—receiving the fire of the 
enemy, but was soon out of sight. He spread the alarm, warn- 
ing the neighbors to hide their horses. Several heeded the warn- 
ing and took their horses above the North Family and there 
hid them. They took from the South Family two horses, but 
this was the extent of their damage to us, save a few meals and 
hindering us in the harvest. The main army encamped on the 
main road between Harrison and New Haven (Preston, P. O.), 
but extending their pickets and horse thieves for several miles 
each way, searching the cornfields and thickets for horses, rob- 
bing private residences of such things as they wanted, and if any 
refused they were roughly treated. At Harrison they entered all 
kinds of shops and stores, taking whatever they chose. At Leon- 
ard’s store they took $4,200 in money besides $6,000 worth of 
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goods. At Davison’s about $6,000 all told. The loss in Harrison 
was about $50,000. At New Haven they cleaned out both the 
stores. At Frost’s $300 and Thompson’s some $500, and in the 
vicinity 100 horses. They treated our folks very respectfully, 
and did not enter our buildings. They departed towards New 
Baltimore, and burned the big covered bridge across the Miami. 

“After the aiders had departed we supposed our troubles had 
come to an end. But the next day the Union Army, some 500 or 
600 on horses,—Home Guards of Indianapolis—headed by John 
S. Hobart, claiming to be authorized by the Government, to take 
all the horses he could find. John threatened to burn and kill 
if we did not bring in our horses from where we had hid them. 
Elder George Rubush ordered his horses brought to the house, 
where John and his companions selected the two best, as he 
agreed only to take two, if they were brought in. 

“This time of excitement continued for days, owing to false 
reports being received that more of Morgan’s men were coming, 
— then it was the Union men.” 


CHRONICLES RESUMED. 


February 29, 1864, Henry B. Bear, Ezra Sherman and Fred- 
erick Faulhaber were appointed trustees. 

In 1865 sold brooms at $6 and $7 per dozen, and 200 bushels 
of strawberries ranging between $6 and $7.50 per bushel. 

December 31, 1868, Ezra Sherman became Elder at Gath- 
ering Order and Stephen Ball succeeded him as trustee. 

February 7, 1870, Stephen Ball was removed to Watervliet, 
and Matthew B. Carter removed from Watervliet to Whitewater 
to take first charge as trustee. In 1871 steam laundry was put in 
at both the Center and North Families. 

In April, 1872, Ebenezer Rice was released from second 
Eldership, and George B. Amery appointed in his place to live 
with Henry Bear. Alexander Butler from the South moved into 
Office to act with Matthew B. Carter. 

December 23, 1873, Eliza McGuire was appointed Eldress at 
South Family in place of Polly Burnham. 
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March 23, 1874, George King appointed Elder at South in 
place of George Rubush. October 29, Matthew Carter trans- 
ferred to Union Village to act as trustee there. November 4th, 
George Amery removed to Office to act as trustee; Alexander 
Butler becomes first Elder at North; Ezra Sherman removes to 
Center, and Charles H. Sturr becomes deacon. 

In 1875, bank grain barns were built, both at the Center and 
North. March 6th, donated $1,000 to Mount Lebanon to assist 
them in the great loss the Society there had sustained by fire. 
June 1st, Amanda Rubush becomes second Eldress at South and 
Amelia Dobson becomes second at Center. November 16th, suit 
instituted against George B. Amery for selling onion seed not as 
guaranteed. On the 22d, suit against Society by Harrison Turn- 
pike Company. Action on account of George King using a road 
along and by the side of the turnpike and toll gate, and striking 
the toll-road beyond the gate. The claim was for $40, for passing 
the gate eight times. As nothing further appears, it is probable 
these suits were settled. 

In 1876 a shop for making brooms and carpenter work was 
set up. September 6th, Frederick Faulhaber becomes Elder at 
the North and Charles Faraday the same at the South. 

March 25, 1878, George Amery released as trustee and ap- 
pointed second Elder; Wilson Saffin becomes first Elder at the 
North in place of Alexander Butler, and the latter removes to the 
Office as trustee, and Charles H. Sturr to live with him. Au- 
gust 22, George Amery removes to the South, and succeeded by 
Charles Faraday at the Center. October 8, on account of the 
secession of Eldress Lucy Woodward, Amanda Rubush and Su- 
sanna Faraday become first and second Eldress, respectively at 
the Center; Julia Ann Bear becomes first Eldress at North, and 
Eliza McGuire moves into the Office; George Amery having left 
the Society, Joseph Usher moves from the North to the South. 

March 25, 1879, Louisa Farnham moved to Union Village 
to become first in the Ministry in the Sister’s Lot. Ezra Sher- 
man becomes first and Wilson Saffin second Elder at the North. 
December 29th, Stephen Ball returns from Watervliet to be- 
come first Elder at the Center, with Henry Bear second. The 
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latter also becomes a trustee. As the Shakers had been schooling 
their own children besides paying taxes they attempted to get a 
special school district, but failed. It was not until April 20, 1891, 
that the school board established a school at the Shaker school 
house. 

January 27th, 1880, Wilson Saffin removed from the second 
Elder at the North and goes to the Center. July 2, Nancy McKee 
second Eldress at Center in place of Susanna Faraday, and Kate 
Dennis becomes second at the North. November 2d, Henry Bear 
is released as trustee and moves to the North as first Elder; Ezra 
Sherman removes to the Office as trustee; Charles Faraday be- 
comes second Elder at Center, and Charles Sturr, bookkeeper at 
Office. 

In December, 1881, the sorghum house was removed to the 
Boggett farm to be used as a dwelling. 

January Ist, 1882, the Union Village Ministry arrived and 
made the following changes: Henry Bear becomes first Elder at 
Center and trustee; Stephen Ball becomes second, and Charles 
Faraday first Elder at the North. May 13th, Julia A. Bear is 
released from first Eldress at the North and moves to Office in 
place of Eliza McGuire. Susan Faraday as first with Carrie 
Burk as second at the North. 

February 4, 1884, Charles Sturr succeeded Henry Bear as 
deacon and trustee. May 21st, commenced roofing cow barn. It 
took three men twenty-nine days to put on the 65,000 shingles. 
Put up wagon scales. Made two fish ponds. Dried 54 Barrels of 
sweet corn.” Began to ship first by express for stock purposes. 

October 24, 1885, raised a new sheep barn on same spot 
where previous one stood. August 19th, Matthew B. Carter and 
Julia Ann Bear appointed trustees for the Society. A strange 
freak of lightning occurred June 13th, during a heavy storm. 
It struck the wash house, going in at the door on the west side; 
thence up through the floors to the attic, tearing a hole through 
the roof by both chimneys; then down the south end to the 
cistern, and on its course it took off most of the ceiling in the 
ironing room, doing damage all the way. In the upper room were 
20,000 silk worms about ready to spin. The children had just 
left the ironing room. 
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November, 1886, Eliza McGuire became second Eldress at 
Center. In August hot air furnaces were put in at both the Office 
and Center dwelling. 

During April, 1887, an orchard containing 400 apple trees 
and 200 peach trees was set out north of the Office. In Septem- 
ber a stone walk was placed around the Office and another con- 
necting it with the residence of the Center family. 

June 25, 1889, Louisa Farnham returns from Union Village, 
where she had lived in the Ministry, and became second Eldress 
at Center. The South Family was broken up and moved to the 
North. This is the first acknowledgement (though indirect) of 
the visible decay of the community found in the Sturr MS. 

July 1, 1890, Lafayette Parker becomes first Elder at the 
North, in the room of Charles Faraday. August roth, the Mount 
Lebanon Ministry arrives and appoints Mary Gass, Eldress at the 
North in place of Elizabeth Sharp,—the latter moving to the 
Center. 

In 1891, a new engine house of corrugated iron was built. 
A new boiler and engine for the wash house at North Family. 
March 14th, purchased threshing machine and traction engine. 

In 1893, a new threshing machine and a traction engine of 
15 horse power were purchased. Threshing was done in the 
vicinity. This was carried on for some years. 

June 25th, 1894, another thresher was purchased, and later 
a clover huller, and during the season threshed 33,461 bushels of 
wheat, 9,731 of oats and barley and 355 of clover. The house on 
the Williamson farm having been destroyed by fire, within forty 
days a new two-story with -kitchen, was constructed, for the 
renter. This is the first indication-of lands rented out. Doubt- 
less, owing to age and the paucity of numbers, the Shakers had 
commenced renting out their lands ere this year. 

The Sturr MS. is utterly silent on the subject of manners, 
customs and dress, save two items in the year 1895; one of which 
(January 6th), states “began to kneel once after meals, after 
eating,” and the other (July 14th), “change made of worship, 
first stand singing a hymn, then sit down, speak, sing or read.” 
As all the manners, customs, etc., are prescribed by the Mount 
Lebanon Ministry, the edict goes out to all the Societies at the 
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same time, and hence Shaker Zion is supposed to be blessed with 
a general uniformity in all things. During the year, at the 
Center a 40-foot steel tank tower, holding 75 barrels, was put 
up to supply house and stock. 

February 15, 1896, Lafayette Parker was released from the 
Eldership at the North, and soon after withdrew, taking his chil- 
dren with him. The temporal affairs of the entire estate were 
now assumed by Charles H. Sturr. The year was one of tribu- 
lation, presenting great trouble with the Ludwig family; all the 
boys leaving; all the work and affairs to be looked after by 
Charles Sturr; could not run threshing machines because none 
at home to call on for assistance; sold one of the machines. 

In 1897, steam heating at Center Family and hot water at 
Office were introduced. 

September 25, 1898, Charles H. Sturr was appointed sceond 
Elder at Center, Henry B. Bear being first. 

March 21, 1899, the Shakers’ suit against the Birdsell Huller 
Company was decided in favor of the former. Particulars not 
given. Under one roof was constructed a wagon shed and corn 
crib. This is the last item of building. 

July 5, 1900, John Tyler removes from Watervliet to live at 
the North to take charge of affairs there. July 8th, Charles H. 
Sturr succeeded Henry Bear as first Elder, and*moved into the 
building of the Center Family, having lived in the Office since 
March 25, 1878. This closes the Sturr MS. 

The Sturr papers inform us that the telephone was in use at 
the Center Family in 1901, and the windows of the dwelling were 
enlarged in 1902. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS. 


The Elders of the Center Family take rank over the North 
Family —the South Family extinct. Charles H. Sturr is first 
Elder at Center, likewise Amanda Rubush first Eldress, with 
none standing second. John O. Tyler is first Elder at North; 
Adaline Wells, first Eldress and Sarah Smith second. The trus- 
tees are Henry B. Bear, Charles H. Sturr, Amanda Rubush and 
Matilda A. Butler. Besides the above, the Covenant members are 
Frederick Faulhaber, Lewis Robbins, Stephen Ball, Julia A. Bear, 
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Elizabeth Sharp, Mary Middleton, Lucinda Parker, Catherine 
Sturr, Emaline Brooks, Rebecca Clark, Eliza Cook, Carrie Burk, 
Susanna Rooney, Louisa Gass and Cora Stevens. 


CONCLUSION. 


In all the documents I have examined I have seen no evi- 
dence of any defalcations in the community. The affairs appear 
to have been well managed, and the Society has moved along 
in harmony. I asked Elder Sturr how the Society es- 
caped the financial troubles in which Joseph Slingerland in- 
volved Union Village. In reply I was informed that he had a 
premonition and immediately saw every Covenant member, and 
ail expressed themselves as being satisfied with the present board 
ot trustees. When Elder Slingerland came to remove Elders 
Bear and Sturr, he was informed that the present board was 
satisfactory to all those concerned. The matter was not pressed. 
Nearly all the lands are rentec. Harmony prevails in this com- 
munity. 


a 





THE BLACK HAND. 


JOHN D. Ul. M'KINLEY. 


The Licking river, the Pataskala of the Indians, as it draws 
near the eastern boundary of Licking county, Ohio, flows in a 
winding course for a distance of about two miles through a nar- 
row and picturesque sandstone gorge, known as the Licking 
Narrows. High hills border upon both banks, their rocky sides 











FACE OF BLACK HAND ROCK. 


exposed in many places to a height of fifty to sixty feet, almost 
continuously on the north bank, and often rising out of the bed of 
the stream. Just at the eastern end of the Narrows the river 
flows in its narrowest channel between twin cliffs. That on the 
south side has been quarried and boated way, so that it no longer 
shows the extent of the face originally presented to the stream, 
though enough remains to give an idea of its former height. 
That on the north side is isolated, with a surface area on its 
(444) 
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summit of perhaps the third of an acre covered principally with 
pines, laurel and moss. It is circular in form except on the 
south, where it presents to the river a face about two hundred 
feet in length, rises to a height of fifty feet, and, arching from 
a point some distance above its base, overhangs the stream about 
fifteen feet. This is the Black Hand rock. ; 

At some period in the distant past these cliffs, united, 
formed an impassable barrier to the stream, for an old channel 
turns abruptly to the north on the west side of the Black Hand 
rock, makes a circuit, and returning cuts straight across the 
present channel at a distance from its point of departure of only 
the width of the rock itself, and bears away southward in a 
narrow, rock-bound course. This old channel resembles in shape 
a horseshoe, bounded continuously on its outer side by a rocky 
ledge, and holding between its points the Black Hand rock. 
This outer rim of rock reaches the present channel of the river 
with a face of about two hundred and fifty feet, with a height 
slightly greater than that of the Black Hand rock, and forms the 
final barrier to the entrance of the stream in its present course to. 
the valley beyond. It has been named by present-day visitors, 
the Red Rock. At some more recent date the stream must have 
been diverted from this old channel into its present course. 
The peculiarity of formation adds greatly to the interest of the 
place, and from the standpoint of the geologist has been convinc- 
ingly treated by Professor Wm. M. Tight, president of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, in Bulletins of the Scientific Laboratory 
of Dennison University. 

When the Central Ohio railroad was built, it followed the 
natural grade along the south bank of the Licking. When the 
twin cliff opposite the Black Hand rock was reached, a cut 
was made through it, so that the traveler by the Baltimore & 
Ohio is hindered by this from a distinct view of the Black Hand 
rock. An electric line from Newark to Zanesville now passes 
along the north bank of the river within a few feet back of the 
Black Hand rock, and tunnels through the Red Rock. By such 
a pleasant and convenient mode of access it is probable that the 
Black Hand will be visited more frequently by pleasure-seekers. 
than heretofore. 
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The pictures used for illustration are intended to show the 
massiveness of the Black Hand rock and give an idea of the 
ruggedness and picturesqueness of the Narrows and the peculiar 
change of channel, which makes so novel and interesting the po- 
sition of the rock itself. Two of the pictures were taken some 
years ago, while the dam was still standing, and the river was 
slack-water from the outlet lock at the head of the Narrows to 
the dam, which stood a short distance beyond the Black Hand. 
The remaining pictures were recently taken, while the river, no 
longer flooded by the dam, was at the stage of low water. Of 
the three pictures in which the Black Hand rock appears, one, 








RAILROAD CUT OPPOSITE BLACK HAND ROCK, 


taken from the Red Rock, looking west, shows the east entrance 
to the railroad cut opposite the Black Hand, the channel be- 
tween the cliffs and the river at the stage of slack water ; another, 
taken from the railroad opposite, shows the face of the Black 
Hand rock, and its height in comparison with the dimly discern- 
ible figures standing on the towing-path across its face; the third 
picture looks eastward along the present channel of the river 
into the widening valley beyond. Now the dam is out, much 
more of the rock is exposed to view, giving it a more massive 
appearance than in the older pictures. 
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On the face of this isolated cliff the earliest settlers found 
engraved the figure of a large human hand. Authorities differ 
as to the size of the hand and the direction in which it pointed. 
The weight of evidence supports the statement that it was twice 
the normal size, with the thumb and fingers distended and point- 
ing to the east. It appeared to have been cut into the face of 
the rock with some sharp tool, and it is probable that the form 
became dark in time through natural agencies. In 1828, when 
the Ohio canal was under construction, the river throughout the 
extent of the narrows was converted into slack-water and made 
a part of the canal by constructing a dam a few hundred yards 
east of the Black Hand. It was necessary to blast away part of 
the Black Hand rock in order to make the towing-path. In doing 
so the Black Hand was removed. From the earliest settlement 
to the present, the origin and purpose of the Black Hand have 
been subjects of interesting conjecture, and the effort to account 
for them has given rise to many legends. 


The Legends of the Black Hand. 


These which follow have been written by Dr. R. E. Cham- 
bers, of Chandlersville, Mr. H. C. Cochran, of near Newark, 
Mrs. David Gebhart, of Dayton, and the Hon. Alfred Kelley, of 
Columbus. 

In a paper by Colonel Charles Whittlesey, entitled “Archaeo- 
logical Frauds,” he locates the mound, from which the Moses or 
Commandment Stone was said by David Wyrick to have been 
taken, two miles east of Jacktown and south of the National road. 
Residents of Newark who knew David Wyrick personally, and 
are familiar with all the facts assure me that this is correct. In 
the valley east of the Red Rock, and a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, is a circle about two hundred feet in diameter, with an 
opening to the northeast, and with a small mound in the center. 
Southwest from the circle, near the river, is evidence of a fire- 
pit. Old residents tell me that arrow-heads and flint chips were 
formerly abundant in and about this circle. These, aside from 
the figure of the hand, are the only evidences of Indians, Mound 
Builders, or other prehistoric inhabitants in the neighborhood 
of the Black Hand. The statement of these facts, I hope, will 
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not lessen the interest of the reader in Dr. Chambers’ entertain- 
ing effort to account for the Black Hand. 

In concluding his legend, Mr. Cochran says: “The name 
Black Hand still clings to the locality notwithstanding the vil- 
lage of that name has been renamed by the Post-office Depart- 











OUTLET LOCK AT HEAD OF “NARROWS.” 


ment to the prosaic one of Toboso. All of the history and ro- 
mance and beauty of the locality, however, suggest Black Hand 
as the name of both village and community. The brakeman on 
the passenger train calls it Black Hand; if a stranger toiling 
along the country road asks a native the way to Toboso, he will 
invariably be directed on the way to Black Hand.” It will 
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doubtless be a matter of regret to everyone that the railroad 
has recently changed the name of the station, and, the brakeman 
no longer calls out Black Hand, but Toboso. It is to be hoped 
that commercial as well as historic interest will induce the new 
electric line to perpetuate the name of Black Hand. 


In a beautiful introduction to her legend, among other 
things, Mrs. Gebhart says: “The Indian legend pertaining to this 
relic of a prehistoric race was told me by Colonel Robert David- 
son, who settled in Newark in 1808. There were many Indians 
there at that time, and from them he doubtless heard it. They 
lingered long in the vicinity. I remember being carried in his 
arms, probably about 1835, to see the party who had erected 
their wigwams and camped in the public square at Newark. I 
remember with especial distinctness, one squaw who carried a 
papoose, Indian fashion, on her back. Its black bead-like 
eyes seemed to view me as curiously as I on my part viewed it 
from that coign of vantage a father’s protecting arm.” 

Hon. Alfred Kelly was one of the canal commissioners under 
whose supervision the canals of Ohio were made. He probably 
heard the legend while engaged in this work. His rendering 
has never been published. A manuscript copy is in the pos- 
session of his daughter, Mrs. Francis Collins, of Columbus, who 
has kindly consented to its publication here. 


THE BLACK HAND. 


R. E. CHAMBERS, M. D. 


Some time during the fifties, articles appeared from time to 
time under the nom-de-plume of “Black Hand.” These were 
devoted to a history of the “boys and girls of 1826.” They were 
pleasing and readable, and were very lavish in extolling the at- 
tractive traits of character that adorned the developing woman- 
hood and manhood of that period. 


At the conclusion of his article he asks the question, “Who 
put that hand on the rock?” or who painted the hand on the rock? 
— for it had the appearance of having been painted. 

Vol. XITI—29. 
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This rock is near the station on the B. & O. railroad which 
bears the name, “Black Hand.” It is on the canal bank on the 
borders of Muskingum county and Licking county and was a 
place of much note as a pleasure resort in my boyhood days. 
It was a large rock with a face some eight feet high with a pro- 








A SECTION OF THE “NARROWS.” 


jecting rock of some feet out and even over the canal. This hand 
was perfect and Mr. Sheward, who had taken much pains to 
see if he could find its origin, traced its history back to 1816, and 
the first traveler found this hand on the rock. The Indians did 
not use the open hand as an insignia to convey or perpetuate 
events, hence they could not account for the hand. 
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To give what I thought was the best solution to a question 
of so much interest, I was disposed to use the find of David Wy- 
rick and a friend, who had taken advantage of a removal of a 
large mound for the stone and dirt it contained by the B. & O. 
railroad, a work of our prehistoric citizens of a time we know 
not of. David Wyrick and his friend, who had been deeply inter- 
ested in this mound in the years past, and as to what it might con- 
tain, determined to explore to a greater depth than the removal 
of the accumulations by the railroad. 

They were not long in striking a rock in their descent and 
finding it was single and elongated continued their work until 
they uncovered it. They found the top was of the character of a 
slab, which on removal revealed the skeleton of what was once 
a human being. While decomposition had been perfect, the mould 
of the covering over the remains gave evidence of fibers as if 
the body had been clothed with a woolen garment. They re- 
moved the stone coffin and found beneath it a stone of a foot 
and a half in length, that gave evidence of having been sharpened 
and upon handling it they found that it contained something 
in its interior. They, with some trouble, opened it, finding in- 
side a stone twelve inches long and four inches wide and an inch 
in thickness. It had a neck broken off, in the end was a hole. This 
gave evidence of having been worn as if a strap had been inserted 
and it was carried in this way. 

They were much astonished to find engraved on one side an 
outline or profile of a man in the dress of a Hebrew and on the 
other side characters which they could not make anything out 
of. Living in Newark, and having knowledge of the Episcopal 
minister as a man of fine education, they went with it to him, 
and he took the stone and was greatly astonished to find that the 
characters were Hebrew. He said he would see if he could read 
or decipher it. He did so. Calling to his aid his Hebrew works, 
he was able to translate nine commandments, one was left off. 

Fearing that his translation was not correct, and having 
a knowledge of Rev. Matthew Miller, of Monroe township, this 
‘county, who was at that time at his home from New York, where 
he had been laboring in his efforts to convert the Jews, and 
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knowing that he was greatly distinguished as a Hebrew scholar, 
he wrote to him of the find, asking his assistance. 

His deep interest in that people caused his immediate trip 
to Newark. One of the letters or characters was not closed at 
the top, and for fear that he should be mistaken in view of this 
character, he went to Cincinnati to a Hebrew rabbi, and pre- 
sented to him the tablet. His translation was the same as that of 
the two other ministers. His attention being called to this var- 
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- OLD CHANNEL OF RIVER IN REAR OF BLACK HAND ROCK. 


iation in the letter, he said: “This is ancient Hebrew that you 
know nothing about.” Rev. Matthew Miller said to me that 
the dating on this tablet ante-dated the birth of Christ eight 
thousand years. 

This hand pointed to the mound that contained the last 
rabbi who ministered at the altar. Doubtless when his work was 
done his followers gave a burial that went to show their love 
and esteem, in the mound they raised over his remains and the 
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tablet, that was as a guide to their faith, and then put the hand 
on the rock, pointing to the place of his burial. 


THE MINGO CAPTIVE AND THE WYANDOT MAIDEN AND 
THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


H. C. COCHRAN. 


An Indian sat at the door of a settler’s cabin and told this 
story: Many years ago the red men in the eastern part of the 
state were at war with those in the middle and northwestern part. 
Chief among the former were the Mingos, and among the latter, 
the Wyandots. In one of the stealthy and bloody incursions 
into the Mingo hunting grounds, a young chief of great promise 
was captured and carried back by the Wyandots. Instead of kill- 
ing the young Mingo chieftain, as was the usual custom, he was 
made a serf and compelled to earn the good-esteem and fellow- 
ship of his captors, a fate worse than death to the young Indian. 
The woes of his captivity, however, were lightened by the kindly 
attention of a young Wyandot maiden, the daughter of the chief 
of the tribe into which the Mingo had been adopted. Genuine af- 
fection knows no condition, or it rises above all environment. The 
maiden fell in love with the unfortnate young chief, and though 
watched by the crafty tribesmen, they made their affection known 
to each other and decided to fly to the Mingo country. One 
night they made their escape. At daylight they were missed 
and were pursued by a posse of Wyandots. The girl had left 
behind a tribesman lover, who burning with the passion of a 
disappointed lover, and aching for vengeance traveled faster 
than the couple and overtook them at Black Hand rock. They 
heard the pursuers behind them, knowing that worse than death 
awaited them if captured. With the stoicism of the savage, they 
walked to the edge of the precipice and surveyed the flood. Fold- 
ing the idol of his heart in his arms, he sprang into the boiling 
waters. The pursuers were close enough to see the last chapter 
of the drama. The narrator says the disappointed pursuers 
marked the spot as the Caucasian found it. 


The other legend, one worthy of perpetuity, is born of the 
geology of the country and the trade conditions of the aboriginees. 
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About five miles southwest of Black Hand is a great outcrop- 
ping of chalcedony. The place is known now as “Flint Ridge” 
and the flint, rare on this continent, was much valued by the In- 
dians and Mound Builders for making implements of agriculture 
and war. Like the pipe stone quarries of the Dakotas, where 
the inimical Sioux and Mandan work side by side in apparent 
peace, hither the tribes came up, the place being considered sacred 
to the giver of all good and perfect gifts. For a radius of 
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TUNNEL THROUGH RED ROCK, EASTERN BOUNDARY OF OLD CHANNEL, 


five miles around “Flint Ridge,” rested the blessing of the Great 
Spirit, or that of the orb of day, the divinity worshipped by the 
Mound Builders. None of the tumult of war was found within 
that space. Parties in quest of flint, coming to the confines of 
the charmed circle, laid down their arms for the purpose of 
mining the necessary stone, for the time forgetting the tradi- 
tionary hatred of foes. They came from the Mississippi valley, 
probably by water and debarked from their frail craft at the 
foot of the rock. The romancer says the spread hand carved on 
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the rock was in mute appeal and forcibly reminded the wayfarer in 
a way at once forcible, as it was poetical, that thus far and no 
farther should the waves of unglutted vengeance roll. The hand 
marked the portal of a sanctuary which was sacred to the 
savage, whose lust for blood rose above every other considera- 
tion in his narrow but intense, isolated but eventful life. 


THE CHIEFTAIN WACOUSTA, THE YOUNG LAHKOPIS, AND 
THE MAIDEN AHYOMAH. 


MRS. DAVID GEBHART. 


“An unremembered Past 
Broods like a presence, midst 
These cliffs and hills.” 


Many moons ago, long before the pale face came across 
the Great Water to this land, here upon the bank of the Pataskala, 
was the lodge of the great chief Powkongah, whose daughter 
Ahyomah was fair as the dawn and graceful as the swan that 
floats on the lake. Her eyes were soft and shy as the eyes of a 
young deer, her voice sweet and low as the note of the cooing 
dove. Two braves were there who looked upon her with eyes of 
love, and each was fain to lead her from the lodge of her. father, 
that she might bring light and joy and contentment to his own. 
At last said the chief, her father, “No longer shall ye contend for 
the hand of Ahyomah, my daughter. Go ye now forth upon the 
war path, and when three moons have passed see that ye come 
hither once more, and then I swear by the Great Spirit that to 
him who shall carry at his belt the greatest number of scalps 
shall be given the hand of Ahyomah, my daughter.” Three 
months had waxed greater and grown less ere the warriors re- 
turned. Then, upon the day appointed, behold, all the tribe gath- 
ered to view the counting of the scalps. First stepped forth Wa- 
cousta, a grim visaged warrior, who had long parted company 
with fleet-footed youth, and walked soberly with middie man- 
hood. From his belt he took his trophies, one by one, and laid 
them at the feet of the chief, while from behind the lodge door 
Ahyomah, unseen by all, looked fearfully forth upon the scene. 
With each fresh scalp the clouds settled more and more darkly 
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upon the bright face of Ahyomah, and her lip trembled as she 
murmured, “So many! so many!’ Then came the second brave, 
Lahkopis. Young was he, with the light of boyhood still lingering 
in his eyes, but upon his head the eagle feather, telling withal of a 
strong arm and deeds of bravery. One swift glance he shot 
towards the lodge of the unseen maiden, then he loosed his belt, 
and laid it at the feet of Powkongah. Scalp after scalp they 
counted, while the people bent forward silently, and a little hand 
drew aside the curtain from the lodge doorway, and a young 











BLACK HAND ROCK FACING LICKING RIVER. 


face looked anxiously yet hopefully forth. Slowly, slowly they 
laid them down, and at last, behold there was one more, just one 
more than in the pile of Wacousta. The young Lahkopis had 
won! Now strode forth Wacousta, and laid his hand —the 
strong right hand, that yet had failed to win the prize — laid 
it upon a rock. Then lifted he his tomahawk high in the air, and 
with one swift stroke severed the hand at the wrist, and flung 
it high up against the face of the cliff, saying. “Stay thou there 
forever as a mark of scorn in the eyes of all men, thou hast let 
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thyself be beaten by the cunning right hand of a boy! Disgraced 
thou art, and no longer shalt thou be numbered among the 
members of my frame.” And the hand clung to the rock and 
turned black, and spread and grew until it was as the hand of 
a giant ; and while the chief, Ahyomah and the tribe stood silently 
watching the wonder, the defeated warrior wrapped his robe 
about him, spoke no word of farewell, and striding swiftly into 
the dark depths of the forest, was seen no more by man. 


THE BLACK HAND. 


HON. ALFRED KELLEY. 


Have you ever seen the place where the murderer’s hand 
Had instamped on the rock its indelible brand, 

A stain which nor water nor time could efface? 

Tis a deep lonely glen, ’tis a wild gloomy place, 

Where the waters of Licking so silently lave, 

Where the huge frowning rock high impends o’er the wave, 
On whose pine-covered summit we hear the deep sigh 
When the zephyrs of evening so gently pass by. 

Here a generous savage was once doomed to bleed, 
‘Twas the treacherous white man committed the deed. 
The hand of the murderer fixed the imprint, 

’Twas the blood of the victim that gave the black tint. 
A captive in battle the white man was made, 

And deep in the wilds is the victim conveyed, 

Here far from his kindred thé youth must be slain, 
His prayers, his entreaties, his struggles are vain. 

The war dance is treading, his death song is singing, 
And the wild savage yell in his ears is a-ringing. 

The fire for the torture is blazing on high, 

His death doom is sealed, here the white man must die, 
The hatchet is raised, the weapon descends, 

But quick an old chief o’er the victim now bends. 

The hatchet he seizes and hurls to the ground. 

He raises the youth and his limbs are unbound. 

“My son fell in battle,” exclaims the old chief, 

“But ye saw not my sorrow, tho’ deep was my grief, 
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And now shall the white man to me be a son, 

‘Tis your chief that has said it — his will shall be done. 
A friend and a father to him will I prove, 

And me as a father and friend shall he love.” 

Long years had passed by, and peace had again 

Spread her soft balmy wings over mountain and plain, 

The red man and white man in friendship now meet, 

For the hatchet is buried deep under their feet. 

Long years had rolled on, while the chief and his son 
Rich spoils from the forest together had won. 

Now loaded with furs from the far distant lake, 

The path to the traders together they take. 

Through the Narrows of Licink their pathway extends, 
Around the huge rock on its margin it bends, 

Where the shelf on its face scarce admits them to creep 
Along the dark front that impends o’er the deep. 

The chief, with fatigue and with age now oppressed, 

In the shade of the rock seeks a moment of rest; 

Here, lulled by the waters, he closes his eyes, 

While his spirit communes with his friends in the skies. 
By his side the false white man now silently knelt, 

And carefully drawing his knife from the belt, 

With one deadly plunge of the murderous steel 

Reached the heart full of kindness —a heart that could feel. 
Then quick in the river the Indian was thrown 

Lest the tale should be told, lest the deed should be known. 
Oh! the shriek that he gave as he sank in the flood, 

As the waves eddied round him, deep-stained with his blood. 
Oh! the glare of his eye as they closed o’er his head, 
While with hoarse sullen murmur they welcomed the dead. 
Rock told it to rock, oft repeating the sound, 

While shore answering shore still prolonged it around. 
That look and that sound touched the murderer’s heart, 
With phrenzy he reeled, and with shuddering start, 

His hand, while still reeking, with madness he placed 
On the rock, and the blood-stain could ne’er be effaced. 
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*Twas avarice prompted the horrible deed, 

*Twas avarice doomed the kind chieftain to bleed. 
To form the safe towing-path, long since that day 
The face of the rock had been blasted away. 

Now the gay painted boat glides so smoothly along, 
Its deck crowned with beauty and cheerful with song. 
And the print of the black hand no longer is seen, 
But the pine-covered summit is still evergreen, 

And still through the branches we hear the deep sigh 
Of the spirits of air as they sadly pass by, 

While in mournful procession they move one by one 
Still thinking with grief on the deed that was done. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE OHIO CANALS. 


GEORGE WHITE DIAL, LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


The observant passenger on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton railway between Cincinnati and Troy, Ohio, will catch 
short glimpses of a broad ditch filled with sluggish water. Wind- 
ing its way through the beautiful Miami and Maumee valleys, it 
follows the railroad for miles, now on this side of the tracks, 
now on that; ofttimes close beside the river, hidden by the 
foliage of the willows and the sycamores, or by rows of mills, 
lime kilns, gas-houses, brickyards, and grain elevators: some- 
times lost to view while it wanders off around the hills and 
through the forests. Similar sights and scenes will greet the 
eyes of passengers on the railways running through the Scioto, 
Licking, Muskingum and Cuyahoga valleys. Ever and anon 
one sees a string of sleepy mules and a canal boat pushing along 
with quiet dignity appropriate to the days when leisure was still 
allowable. 

A vision of the old waterway in all its former glory as a 
carrier of passengers — echoing from end to end with the crude 
blasts from the boat horns of passing “packets” — looms up for 
a moment, but only to be dispelled by the actual sight of pass- 
ing trains, shrieking and roaring with their demon-like whistles. 
We shall better appreciate the vast change from mule to steam 
if we remember that roughly speaking, these old waterways be- 
long to the first half, and the railways to the last half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The period of canal construction is so long past, that not 
only to the average person who catches a glimpse of them from 
the car window, but even to the citizens of the state, the historic 
waters and towpaths of the “old ditches” are little known. Agi- 
tation favoring inland waterways began with our earliest develop- 
ment as a nation. Among the first to urge canal building was 
George Washington. For his plans to connect the Ohio with 
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the Potomac, he received a vote of thanks from the Virginia 
House of Burgesses; and later he was president of the company 
organized to join the Hudson with the Great Lakes. 

Work on the Erie Canal, however, was not begun until 1819, 
and though various sections were soon in use, the line was not 
opened through to the lake till 1825. This interest in in- 
ternal improvements the early settlers carried with them to their 
homes in the Northwest, where it reappeared in agitation for 
a waterway to connect the Ohio River with the Lake. 

During the period of settlement in the Northwest, roads 
such as we know them now, were quite as little known to the 
widely separated communities in Ohio, as were railroads. With 
very few exceptions, the roads were only widened bridle 
paths, improved in swampy places by patches of corduroy 
construction, but wellnigh impassable in the spring and fall. 
Thus in the absence of roads, overland transportation for trade 
was impracticable and productions of any kind were of no value 
so long as they could not be shipped cheaply by water 
to the consumer. This need of cheaper communication was 
keenly realized from the time of the first settlements west of 
the great barrier, the Alleghanies, and most keenly by those 
situated some distance from any river or stream, and thus cut 
off from the usual modes of transportation by canoe, flatboat, 
“keelboat,” or “ark.” 


AGITATION. 


Contrary to the statements in our histories, the agitation in 
the west did not arise as a result of the success of the Erie 
Canal in 1825. But before that waterway was even begun, 
several private companies enthusiastically drew plans to con- 
nect the lake with the Ohio. Successful private construction was 
prevented only by the failure of every endeavor to secure char- 
ters from the State. But these companies were not in vain. Their 
numerous stump speeches and articles in the meagre “press” of 
that day aroused public interest and effort in “internal improve- 
ments.” This Ohio agitation was contemporaneous with that in 
New York state. In 1817, the same year in which work on the 
Erie Canal began, the first resolution relating to the Ohio canals 
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was introduced in the State Assembly ; and the friends of the pro- 
ject entered actively into the fall campaign to elect men pledged 
to vote for internal improvements—and not without success. 
Governor Brown, in his inaugural address of December, 1818, 
referred to the necessity of providing “cheaper ways to the mar- 
kets for the Ohio farmers.” In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, on the motion of Mr. Sill, January 7th, 1819, the assembly 
appointed a committee to investigate the expediency of a canal 
from the Lake to the Ohio. This committee reported favorably, 
but no action was taken by the Assembly. On recommendation 
from Governor Brown in 1820, three commissioners were ap- 
pointed, who were to “employ an engineer to survey routes for 
canals,—provided however that Congress would aid the construc- 
tion.”* But Congress did not afford the desired aid and noth- 
ing was done for two years. 

During the interval, however, interest was not allowed to 
lag. Meetings were held throughout the state, in which speakers 
dwelt upon the “dangers and risks of the river voyage to New 
Orleans,” and “the tendency of finding the markets there over- 
stocked, especially at that season of the year which admits of 
descent from above the Falls” (at Louisville). They argued, 
“to leave one’s property (at New Orleans) is to abandon it to 
destruction— to wait for higher prices is to incur the dangers 
of an unwholesome climate. One must ship his flour or sell, 
at a sacrifice—ofttimes at a price that will not pay the cost of 
freight and charges. It is fair, therefore,” they declared, “to 
compare the delay, cost and risk of sending the cargo from Ohio 
to some place on the Gulf of Mexico, with the time, charges and 
risk that will be incurred in sending it to New York by the 
projected canal; and to compare the voyage to New Orleans, 
by circuitous and dangerous navigation through more than ten 
degrees of latitude, approaching the torrid zone, exposed to all 
the deleterious effects of that climate, with a safe and expe- 
ditious voyage through our own State and that of our sister 
state, in a healthful climate, and supplied with all the necessi- 
ties and comforts which a thickly settled and highly improved 
country will afford. In the first case, the difference in time 


* Ohio Canal Doc., pp. 12. 
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will be several weeks and in cost, at least equal to the dif- 
ference between an unhealthful climate, dangerous navigation 
and a tedious voyage in returning 1,600 miles against the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi and Ohio—and a healthful climate, safe 
navigation, and an expeditious voyage both going and coming.’” 
To-day one can scarcely imagine the force these words had with 
the many pioneers who had experienced the hardships of the 
“keelboat” trip to “Newor-Leans’ (as they called it in those 
days). Another argument of equal weight was the ease with 
which gypsum, salt, cloth and other commodities could be “im- 
ported” from the east. 


The final arguments of the canal agitators emphasized the 
amount of revenue to be derived from the water power at every 
lock. At Cincinnati alone, it was estimated, there would be 
“power sufficient to keep in operation forty over-shot wheels of 
fifteen feet diameter, turning eighty pairs of four and a half 
foot millstones,” and that “two hundred dollars would certainly be 
a moderate rent for water power sufficient to drive a pair of 
millstones or the same power applicable to machinery—in such a 
place as Cincinnati, making the total amount of water rents 
$200,000 per annum.” Further, “Much water power may also 
be obtained in the descent of 107 feet between Middletown and 
Cincinnati.” 

These lengthy discussions had the desired political effect in 
electing “canal men’ to the Assembly in 1821; and on Decem- 
ber 6th, Micajah P. Williams, the Hamilton County Represen- 
tative, introduced and carried a resolution “for the appointment 
of a committee of five to take up so much of the Governor’s 
message as related to canals. “Governor Brown named Micajah 
P. Williams, W. H. Moore, John Shelby, Henry Howe and 
Thos. Worthington. 

Acting on the report of this committee, the Assembly on 
January 21st, 1822, passed a bill authorizing a board of canal 
commissioners and an examination into the various possible 
routes. This board consisted of Thomas Worthington, Alfred 


*Ohio Canal Doc., pp. 20. 
*Ohio Canal Doc., pp. 141. 
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Kelley, Benjamin Tappan, Jeremiah Morrow and Ebenezer Buck- 
ingham. 

Samuel Geddes, one of the Erie Canal engineers was em- 
ployed by the commissioners. During the next two years his 
parties hunted down the various water courses, camping here 
and there in the wilderness to ascertain the level and to gauge 
the water-flow in every stream. To accomplish this work they 
were compelled to cut their way through the virgin forests 
and swamps, transporting- with them all. their supplies, and to 
take their observations without the aid of modern instruments. 
In less than eight months, goo miles were surveyed, 800 being 
leveled by Mr. Forrer and party, with one instrument. In his 
report Mr. Geddes roughly suggested various feasible routes, 
outlining the principal difficulties and estimating the water-supply 
and cost. He especially emphasized the fact that, “as a suf- 
ficient supply of water, available at all seasons. of the year, is 
absolutely necessary, the location of the summit level is highly 
important.” The later favorable action of the Assembly was 
due to the fact that on the Miami and Maumee route, the sur- 
veyors found a fully sufficient supply of water on the Loramie 
Summit from a branch of Jackson’s Creek, a tributary to the 
Mad River. 

In January, 1823, the commissioners made their first report, 
dwelling on the commercial value and the feasibility of the pro- 
posed waterways. In passing, it is pleasant to note that these 
commissioners neither asked nor received any compensation for 
their time and services. Acting on this report, the Assembly 
authorized the commissioners to secure more detailed surveys 
and estimates of the possible routes. 

In place of Jeremiah Morrow, who resigned, Micajah P. 
Williams, of Hamilton County, was appointed, and soon proved 
to be the most enthusiastic member of the commission. He made 
the long journey to New York and personally investigated the 
construction, water supply, and management of the Erie Canal. 
He also carried on an extensive correspondence with Gover- 
nor Clinton and other New York business men in regard to 
loans for the Ohio canals —a matter in which he was very suc- 
cessful. 
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Meanwhile the commission stated in their second report of 
June 24th, 1824, that the plan to connect the Miami and the 
Scioto Rivers was entirely impracticable because of the inter- 
vening hills and lack of water supply. But the Ohio route from 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, and the Miami-Maumee ‘route from 
Toledo to Cincinnati, as roughly outlined in’ the surveys of 
Forrer and Bates, were very favorably considered. Discussing 
this report in his message of December,, 1824, Governor Mor- 
row strongly advocated a special.tax to build the canals, but no 
action was taken. A month later, on January 8th, 1825, the 
commission submitted a further report, giving the exact loca- 
tion of these two routes, with details of the engineering diffi- 
culties, and with definite estimate of the cost and water supply. 


THE CANAL BILL PASSED. 


This report occasioned much favorable debate It closed 
on February 4, 1825, with the passage, by votes of 34-2 in the 
Senate, and 58-13 in the House, of the long desired act, “To 
provide for the improvement of the state by navigable canals.” 
The act created, (1) a new board of seven Canal Commissioners, 
holding office at the pleasure of the Assembly; (2) an “acting 
board of three,” chosen from among their own number; (3) 
a “Canal Fund” to consist of private and State land grants, 
moneys from the sale of stocks and from the special taxes 
pledged for the payment of the interest on such stocks, and all 
rents and tolls accruing from the canal works; (4) a second. — 
board of three commissioners of the “Canal Fund” — members, . 
to hold office for six years and to be appointed, one every other 
year by the Assembly in joint session. The acting board -was 
authorized “to prosecute the construction of the Ohio line and 
so much of the Miami-Maumee line as lies between Cincinnati 
and the Mad River at or near Dayton.” The commissioners 
of the “Canal Fund” were directed to borrow for 1825, $400,- 
000, and in any succeeding year not more than $600,000, for 
which loans they were to issue transferable certificates of stock, 
bearing six per cent. interest, and redeemable at the pleasure 
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of the State between 1850 and 1875. The credit of the State was 
such that the first sale of bonds in 1825 was at the rate of 973; 
all subsequent sales were at a premium. As the news of the 
Assembly’s action spread throughout the State, the hills of Ohio 
blazed up in a bonfire celebration which illuminated the valleys 
as they have never been illuminated since. The German pioneers 
were carried back to the old days when they kindled the fires 
of St. John in the fatherland. 


OHIO’S TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 


Immediately Governor Morrow invited Governor DeWitt 
Clinton, of New York, to be present and to strike the first spade 
into the earth in the digging of the canals. By the middle of 
June contracts had been let for work on the Ohio line. About 
the same time Governor Clinton accompanied by his aides, Colonel 
Jones and Colonel Reed; Colonel Van-Rensellaer, who as an 
officer under General Wayne had traversed Ohio as. a wilder- 
ness; Messrs. Rathbone and Lord, who had loaned the money 
with which to commence the canals; and Judge Conkling, U. 
S. district judge of the state of New York, started on his 
journey westward, arriving at Cleveland by steamboat July 
Ist. Here, amid greetings and rejoicings worthy of the event, 
he was welcomed by Governor Morrow and many state officials. 
The parties took stage for Newark and on the Fourth of July, 
when Ohio had just come of age, in the presence of a great 
concourse of people, Governor Clinton lifted the first spadeful 
of earth from the soil of the Licking Summit of the Ohio Canal 
— about .three miles southwest of Newark. Governor Morrow 
lifted the second spadeful and then a number of distinguished 
men struggled with one another as to who should raise the 
third spadeful. A squadron of cavalry, holding back the crowd, 
kept a space open for the ceremonies and in the midst of this 
hollow square, New Yorkers and Ohioans vied with one another 
in filling the wheelbarrow with successive spadefuls. The cap- 
tain of the militia had the honor of wheeling away the load 
and dumping it over a bank. Thomas Ewing delivered the ora- 





*Ohio Canal Documents, pp. 165-166. 
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tion of the day and men all around him wept for joy.’ On the 
fifth, the Governors took part in a celebration at Lancaster. On 
the seventh, in the capitol at Columbus, Governor Morrow de- 
livered an address to Governor Clinton, and a public dinner 
followed. 

Similar festivities occurred in Dayton and in Hamilton. 
After attending a dinner in honor of Henry Clay, Governor 
Clinton visited the “Falls” below Louisville and decided that 
the canal around the “Falls” should be placed on the Ken- 
tucky side of the river. He then returned to Cincinnati and 
participated in the canal celebration there. On Sunday he re- 
plied to an address by Joseph S. Benham in the First Presby- 
terian Church, and on Monday was the guest of honor at a 
public dinner. A few days later he journeyed by stage to Mid- 
dletown, where he found a large crowd gathered together from 
Hamilton, Dayton, Miamisburg, and all the surrounding coun- 
try. Here on July 21st, on the bank of the Miami River just 
below the city, the Governor lifted the first spadeful of earth 
from the Miami Canal. Joseph H. Crane made the address. 
The “Father of the Erie Canal” then visited Chillicothe, Circle- 
ville, Lancaster, Somerset, Zanesville, Cambridge and other towns 
of the State, being everywhere received as a hero. Mr. Atwater 
describes the visit as follows: 

“From one shire town to another, Governor Clinton was at- 
tended by all its county officers, and most of the distinguished 
citizens of each county, to its line, where the govesnor was re- 
ceived by a similar escort from the adjoining county, and by 
them conducted to the next city or town. In this manner he 
passed across the state. As soon as he appeared in sight of 
any town, the bells of all its churches and public buildings 
rang their merriest peals; the cannon roared its hundred guns, 
and a vast crowd huzzaed, “Welcome to the Father of Internal 
Improvements.” * * * “The grave and the gay, the man of 
gray hairs and the ruddy-faced youth; matrons and maidens 
and even lisping infants, joined to tell his worth and on his 
virtues dwell; to hail his approach and to welcome his arrival.’ 


1Stories of Ohio. W. D. Howells. 
1 Atwater, Caleb. Hist. of Ohio, pp. 270. 
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This tour had much to do in encouraging and confirming 
the spirit of the people in the great work which they had begun. 
During his sojourn in the state of nearly a month, his party 
was not permitted to spend a penny in return for their elaborate 
entertainment. They were Ohio’s guests. The pioneers of the 
Northwest, like their Indian neighbors, had good memories for 
both wrongs and kindnesses; well they remembered Governor 
Clinton’s letter of 1823, in which he wrote: “When we consider 
that this canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio River will open 
a way into the great rivers which fall into the Mississippi; 
that it will be felt not only in the immense valley of that river, 
but as far west as the Rocky Mountains and the borders of 
Mexico; and that it will communicate with our great inland 
seas and their tributary waters, with the ocean by various routes, 
and with the most productive regions of America, there can be 
no question respecting the blessings it will produce and the riches. 
it will create.”? 

CONSTRUCTION. 


Breaking ground for the canals was the corner-stone cere- 
mony of these great works. During the interval between Feb- 
ruary and July the commissioners of the Canal Fund had laid 
strong foundations on which to build. In addition to the loans 
from the New York banks, aggregating $390,000, they -had se- 
cured private grants to the value of $150,000, very large 
sums when we consider the selling price of land at that time — 
one to three dollars per acre —and the price of labor — fifteén 
to twenty dollars per month. David S. Bates, of New York, 
was appointed engineer-in-chief; Samuel Forrer and William 
H. Price, assistant engineers. 


The Miami Canal. 


By the twentieth of July contracts had been let for the 
first twenty miles of the “Miami Canal,” extending from a point 
on the Great Miami River near Middletown, to the head of 
Millcreek, and including six locks: one just below Middle- 
town, two at Amanda, two at Hamilton, and one at Rockdale. 





*Ohio Doc., pp. 8&5. 
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Construction was immediately begun with great vigor, but soon 
trouble with the laborers over the depreciation of the bank paper 
in which their wages were paid, retarded the work. Money 
used in the construction of the canals was drawn, as needed, 
from New York and placed in the Western Reserve Bank and 
Lancaster Bank, of Ohio, subject to check by the acting Canal 
Commissioner. The Commissioner’s checks were paid in notes 
of these banks. In Cincinnati and the region about the Miami 
Canal, they were at a discount of two and one-half per cent. 
Although the canal deposits were not transferred to banks nearer 
to the laborers, measures were taken to have the wages paid 
directly by one of the canal commissioners, and to advance no 
money to the contractors till their work was finished. 

The Miami Canal follows the valley of the Great Miami 
River from Middletown as far as Hamilton, where it bears away 
southeast across a low and at that time swampy plain, to the 
head of Millcreek. Across this plain the canal is from six to 
ten feet above the level of the surrounding country, and feeds 
irrigating ditches running from it in all directions, the whole 
scene reminding one of Holland’s canals and her irrigating 
ditches. Leaving the plain and stepping down two locks, the 
canal follows the western bank of the east fork of Millcreek to 
Lockland; there it crosses the west fork of Millcreek and drops 
four locks to the “Nine mile” level leading into Cincinnati. The 
upper sill in the second of these locks is, strangely enough, on 
the exact level of Lake Erie — 573 feet above tide-water. Con- 
tinuing three miles to Carthage, the canal crosses to Millcreek’s 
east bank, which it follows into the heart of Cincinnati. 

This route was the “upper” of the two possible routes 
given in the surveys: the “one line, from a point on Millcreek 
near White’s mill, about nine miles north of the Ohio, on the 
principle of keeping up the level so as to command the plain 
on which Cincinnati stands, enters the Ohio at the mouth of 
Deer Creek, above town;” the “lower” route was “the other 
line,” which locks “down Millcreek valley as it descends, and 
passes in on the west side of that plain to the lower plain of 
the town (Cincinnati).”” The surveyors estimated that the 
greater cost of the “upper line” will be small, as the lockage 
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which on the lower line is distributed along the valley of Mill- 
creek for a distance of seven miles, is on the plan of the upper 
level thrown into the valley of Deer Creek where suitable stone 
for the construction can be had from the bed of the Ohio 
without the cost of hauling eight and nine miles.”” “The superior 
value of the hydraulic privileges afforded by the higher level; 
the favorable position which the mouth of Deer Creek affords 
for a safe harbor for steam and canal boats, both in high and 
low water; the great facility it affords over any other for the 
construction of both dry and wet docks; and the pre-eminent 
and mutual advantages, both to the surrounding country and to 
the city, which a level uninterrupted by locks for a distance 
ten miles back into the country, will afford; all conspired 
to convince the commissioners that the upper line was required 
by the best interests of the work.’ 

Despite the delays caused by the spring floods of Millcreek 
which undermined the piers of the aqueducts over that stream 
(which piers on a careful inspection were found to have been 
built in a very unfaithful manner),’* in 1827 the upper line 
was completed to the head of Main street in Cincinnati. Great 
crowds gathered in July to see the water flow into the canal. 
But they were disappointed; no rushing flood surged through 
the channels which had been so long in digging. The water 
sunk away into the dry beds and it was only after almost four 
months of patient waiting that sufficient water collected to float 
boats. On November 28th, however, the first fleet of three 
boats made the trip from the basin six miles north of Cin- 
cincinnati, to Middletown. Throughout the entire trip, booming 
cannon and the shouts from the immense throngs on the banks, 
welcomed the fleet. After the return of the boats, the water 
was allowed to run off, or in present day parlance, “to go out” 
in order that the banks might settle during the winter. 

The following summer, 1828, the work was extended on the 
south to Broadway, in Cincinnati, and on the north, up the 
valley of the Great Miami, four locks to Franklin, two to Miamis- 
burgh, two to Carrollton, and three to the Mad River above 





*Ohio Canal Documents, p. 189. 
*Ohio Canal Documents, p. 245. 
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Dayton. And on Sunday, January 22nd, 1829, the people of 
Dayton gathered together at the head of the basin just below 
town, to enjoy the sight of the first boat to arrive from Cin- 
cinnati, the packet, “Governor Brown.” Later in the day ar- 
rived the “‘Forrer,” the “General Marion,” and the “General Pike,” 
each individually by the firing of cannon and the cheering of 
the crowd. On April 16th, a steam canal boat, the “Enter- 
prise,’ made the passage from Cincinnati to Dayton. As has 
been the case with all steamboats tried on the Ohio canals, its 
use, after a fair trial, was found to be impracticable. The pas- 
senger packets however continued to make three round trips 
to Cincinnati weekly, and: the Dayton Journal estimated that the 
number of people traveling on the Miami Canal in 1832 was 
probably not less than one thousand per week. In 1828 con- 
tracts were also let for the ten locks to overcome the descent 
(112 feet) to the Ohio River, but owing to the unusually high 
summer stages of water they were not completed till two years 
later. This sixty-mile section of the Miami-Maumee route, 
known till 1856 as the “Miami Canal,” immediately became the 
great highway for freight and passenger traffic between Cincin- 
nati and the north and east. 


The Ohio Canal. 


Work on the Ohio Canal had proceeded more slowly, as 
the commissioners were forced to choose from many bids. It 
is said that for each of the sections into which the surveys had 
been divided, there were sixty or more contractors bidding for 
the digging. In addition sickness among the laborers retarded 
the work; and in 1827 fevers were so prevalent that many 
laborers were frightened away. During the fall of 1825 the 
first contracts were let for thirty miles on the Cuyahoga or 
Portage Summit; ten miles on the Licking Summit and for em- 
bankment around the Licking Reservoir. Over the snow and 
mud, during the winter and spring of 1826-1827, the oxen slowly 
dragged together the great piles of stone with which were con- 
structed the locks leading down the Licking and across coun- 
try towards Dresden. Meanwhile the Portage Summit, extend- 
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ing nine miles south from Akron, was completed and work on 
the staircase of forty locks leading down the Cuyahoga valley, 
progressed so rapidly that on July 4th, 1827, the first boat made 
its triumphal passage of thirty miles to Cleveland. To greet 
the bright, freshly painted boat there were the usual crowds, 
speeches, bon-fires, dinners, and booming cannon. On this sum- 
mit, between the waters of the St. Lawrence and the Missis- 
sippi, are situated a number of small lakes (aggregating 380 
acres) which form a natural reservoir and feeder for the canal. 
One of these, Summit Lake, was crossed by the canal, the tow- 
ing bridge consisting of a series of dykes and floating bridges. 

Despite the destruction by spring freshets, the route south- 
ward from the Summit level, down the Muskingum or Tus- 
carawas valley —a drop of 238 feet in 29 locks— 10g miles 
to Dresden, was finished during the next two years. Six miles 
from the end of the Summit level the Tuscarawas River was 
crossed to the west bank by a dam, and some twenty-two miles 
further down, is crossed by the old Tuscarawas aqueduct. Con- 
tinuing thence on the west bank, it crossed the Walhonding 
River about a half mile from its junction with the Muskingum, 
on the Walhonding aqueduct near Roscoe, 138 miles from 
Cleveland. Feeders run in from the Muskingum near Trenton 
and from the Walhonding at Roscoe. The Walhonding branch 
canal, extending 25 miles from Roscoe to Rochester, was begun 
in 1842 and abandoned by the State in 1896. At Dresden the 
water descending from both summits, is discharged into the Mus- 
kingum by a navigable two-mile channel, known as the “Mus- 
kingum Side Cut.” Leaving Dresden, the canal ascends the 
Wakatomita valley about nine miles and, passing a gap in the ° 
intervening hills, enters the Licking valley and ascends 160 feet 
by 19 locks in 42 miles to Newark, 174 miles from Cleveland. 
On July toth, 1830, a few days more than five years after the 
time when Governor Clinton made his stage trip from Cleve- 
land to Newark to lift the first earth from the Ohio canal, the 
first boat arrived at Newark from Cleveland. 

From Newark the route follows the south fork of the Lick- 
ing to the reservoir bearing the same name; crosses the reser- 
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voir and descends, by 14 locks, Little Walnut Creek valley as 
far as Groveport; and then cuts across to the Scioto valley 
at Lockbourne 219 miles distant from Cleveland. At Lockville 
and at Lockbourne one finds picturesque staircases of eight locks 
each, always noisy with the splash of falling water. From Car- 
roll, 17 miles north of Lockbourne, the Hocking branch canal 
(abandoned in 1894) extends 56 miles to Athens. At Lock- 
bourne a navigable feeder running north eleven miles to Colum- 
bus, joins the main trunk, which following the Scioto valley, 
descends 211 feet by 24 locks to Portsmouth. Near Circleville 
the river is crossed to the west bank by a massive stone aqueduct 
and a short distance above the city a feeder leads in from the 
river. At Portsmouth the canal enters the Scioto river some 
two hundred yards from its juncture with the Ohio, 413 feet 
lower than the Licking Summit and about ninety feet below the 
level of Lake Erie. The first boats landed in Chillicothe in 
1831 and navigation was opened from the lake through to the 
Ohio River during 1832. Soon freight and passenger packets 
were making regular trips between all the large towns; and the 
locks rang with the boat horns and the hallowing of the crews 
day and night. 
The “Great Debate.” 


The phenomenal success of the Miami Canal greatly in- 
creased the agitation for the continuation of the waterway 
through to the Lake. Settlers in the Northwest and even in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, were anxious to realize their dream of se- 
curing articles from New York by what Governor Clinton called 
the “extension of the Erie Canal.” The cost of the overland 
route or of the water route by the way of New Orleans and 
the Mississippi River practically cut them off from all but the 
necessities of life. They considered the Ohio Canal, with its 
308 miles and 143 locks too round-about, and demanded the 
completion of the short and direct Miami-Maumee line with 
only 244 miles and 105 locks. This view of the Miami-Maumee 
Canal, as simply an extension of the Erie Canal and a highway 
to the West, and this view alone brought about its construction. 
Considering the benefits to be shared by Kentucky, Tennessee 
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and the west, Ohio did not feel it her duty to bear the entire 
cost of further digging. 

Following the precedent set by the building of the “National 
Road,” Congress was appealed to; but the memorials asking 
for grants of government land in Ohio to aid the extension 
aroused much discussion both at Washington and over the en- 
tire country. Not all the states could view this internal imi- 
provement in Ohio as one of national benefit. In the “Great 
Debate” of 1830 the Senate warmly discussed the value of the 
Ohio canals to the nation. Webster in his “Reply to Hayne” de- 
clared, “this very question, What interest has South Carolina 
in a canal in Ohio? is full of significance.” His answer to 
the question, showing the canals to be a connection between the 
Atlantic and the western inland waters, and therefore of vital 
interest not only to the West, but to the entire country, occupies 
some ten pages (more than one-seventh) of his whole speech. 
This discussion took place about nineteen months after Congress 
had granted the lands to aid the Ohio and Indiana canals —a 
fact which shows the continued interest of the nation. 


The “Miami Extension.” 


This Congressional grant, dated May 24th, 1828, gave to 
Ohio 500,000 acres of land, to be sold by the State at $2.50 or 
more per acre for the payment of the canal debt. It also con- 
veyed back to Ohio all the grants of land within the limits of 
Ohio, made to Indiana in the aid of the Wabash and Erie Canal. 
Indiana affirmed this action in 1829; and early in 1830 the Ohio 
Assembly authorized a commission to relocate and estimate the 
cost of the extension. Early in the spring of 1831 construction 
was begun. Continuing up the Miami Valley the “Extension” 
crossed the Mad River a mile and a half above Dayton, on a 
picturesque aqueduct. Some six miles further up, the Miami 
River is bridged by the stone arches. Thence the line rises 
rapidly, passing up ten locks, through Tippecanoe, Troy, and 
Piqua, to the foot of a battery of nine locks at Lockington, where 
it reaches up to the Loramie Summit Level of fourteen miles. 
Near the top of this battery the Sidney Feeder enters, supply- 
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ing water for the locks and part of the Loramie Summit. To- 
wards ‘the northern end of the Summit stretch, the Loramie 
Reservoir Feeder enters to furnish water to the eleven locks 
stepping down, within as many miles to the St. Marys Level. 
Here another feeder leads in from the St. Mary’s Reservoir. 
Thence the level drops down the Auglaize Valley, twenty-one 
locks within fifty miles, to Junction, passing through the towns 
of Kossuth, Spencerville, Delphos and Hammar. At Junction 
the “Extension” joined the Wabash and Erie Canal, \ which 
formerly connected Toledo with Logansport, Ft. Wayne, Terre 
Haute and Evansviile, Indiana. The sixty-mile section of this 
latter canal which exists between Junction and Toledo, follows 
the Maumee valley, dropping down a battery of nine locks at 
Defiance to the “Twenty-three mile” level, and thence passing 
Independence, Florida, Napoleon, and Damascus to a lone lock 
at Texas. Half way to Providence two more locks step down 
to the “Twenty-mile” level, on which is situated Maumee City, 
eight miles and two locks from Toledo. Here a battery of 
six locks connects the canal with Swan Creek on the level of 
the lake. The Wabash and Erie Canal, begun in 1832 and 
finished in 1842, was abandoned west of Junction in 1854. To 
take the place of sectional names the Assembly in 1856 gave 
the entire canal from Toledo to Cincinnati the title, “Miami and 
Erie Canal.” The waterway was opened through to the Lake 
in 1845. 

Meanwhile the success of the Miami and Ohio canals had 
stimulated private enterprise. The State in 1827 and 1828 char- 
tered the Sandy and Beaver Company to connect the Ohio River 
at Smith’s Ferry with the (Ohio Canal at Bolivar; and the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio company to connect them at Akron and 
Pittsburgh. Although the State aided in their construction by 
buying nearly one-third of their stock, they proved unprofitable 
and were abandoned in 1852. In 1834, a private company be- 
gan the Warren County Canal, extending twenty miles from 
Middletown on the Miami Canal to Lebanon, but work pro- 
ceeded so slowly that the State took possession in 1836 and 
completed it in 1838. But, as was the case with all the branch 
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canals, it proved unprofitable and was abandoned, in 1847. The 
canalization of seventy-five miles of the Muskingum River, known 
as the “Muskingum Improvement,” was begun by the State 
in 1837 and finished in 1840. In 1886 it was ceded to the 
United States, which has since greatly enlarged the work so 
as to admit the passage of Ohio River steamboats, not exceed- 
ing 175 feet in length and 36 feet in width, to Zanesville. 


_ The cross-section measurements of the Ohio, Hocking, Wal- 
honding, and Miami canals (following those of the Erie Canal) 
were, 40 feet on the water line, 26 feet on the bottom, and 4 
feet deep; those of the Miami Extension, 50 feet by 26 by 5; 
those of the Erie division (from Junction to Toledo) 60 feet 
by 46 by 6. All the lock chambers were go feet in length; 
varied in width from 15 to 20 feet, and had an average lift of 
10 feet. With one or two exceptions, where locks were re- 
moved from available quarry, the entire number of locks (262) 
were built of stone. The so-called “wooden locks,” built partly 
above ground with an outside wall of stone and an inner, wooden, 
chamber wall, and having the space between the walls packed 
with earth, were only temporary. As soon as stone could be 
transported by boats these locks were solidly reconstructed and 
embanked on the sides with earth. The many aqueducts, so 
familiar in our pictures as old moss-covered, wooden affairs 
pouring a beautiful fall of water over one side, were narrow 
troughs, bearing no resemblance to the modern, rigid steel 
structures. Many of the earlier aqueducts were housed in and 
roofed over, exactly like the old wooden bridges.) One by one 
these old covered aqueducts are being torn down, carrying with 
them the.countless drawings and initials of the boys who gathered 
under their roofs in days gone by, to escape the broiling sun or 
pouring rain, or to sport in their cooling waters. 


Reservoirs. 


On the Ohio Canal, immediately north of the ridge which 
separates the waters of the Muskingum from those of the 
Scioto, is situated the Licking Reservoir, supplying water for 
the lower levels, both to Newark on the north and to the Colum- 
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bus Feeder on the south. The reservoir extends east and west 
nearly eight miles, with an average width of half a mile, and 
has a total area of 4,200 acres. 


Shortly after the completion of the Miami-Maumee Canal, 
the removal of the forests by the settlers made the water sup- 
ply very irregular and often deficient in dry seasons. To pro- 
vide for a sufficient supply at all times, the State began the 
construction of immense reservoirs. In 1841, the first of these 
great artificial bodies of water, the Mercer County Reservoir, 
was built. It contains 18,000 acres with a watershed of twenty- 
eight square miles, and is said to be the largest artificial lake in 
the world; it supplies the canal from St. Marys to Defiance, 
a distance of fifty-eight miles. The surrounding country is such 
that its capacity could easily be greatly enlarged, and filled by 
surplus water from the Wabash River or the Lewiston Reser- 
voir. As this land surrounding the lake is good oil territory 
and is yielding the state $120,000 annually from oil leases, it is. 
not probable, however, that the capacity will be increased. 

The second reservoir, known as the “Loramie Reservoir,” 
was completed in 1844. It contains about nineteen acres, con- 
sisting of a string of narrow lakes, connected by artificial chan- 
nels; it also is capable of holding a much larger quantity of 
water, easily obtainable from its own water-shed of seventy 
square miles. Although not easy of access, this reservation is. 
still the favorite camping ground of many fishermen and hun- 
ters. The reservoir provides for the Summit level north of St. 
Marys and south to the Sidney Feeder. 

The last of these great- public works was the “Lewiston 
Reservoir,” a beautiful body of water, contaming many pictur- 
esque islands. It is not situated on the canal, but about fifty miles 
directly east of the Mercer County lake. The small, original 
pond, called “Indian Lake,” was formed by damming the Great 
Miami a short distance from its source, and by throwing up em- 
bankments across the lowlands, flooding an area of 1,000 acres. 
It has a watershed of 101 square miles and was enlarged during 
1856-1860 to cover 6,000 acres. 
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Cost. 


Exclusive of the aid given to the private canal companies, 
the canal system cost the State $14,340,572.59, divided as fol- 
lows: The Ohio Canal — 309 miles and 25 miles of feeders — 
$4,695,203.32; the Miami and Erie — 250 miles and 32 miles of 
feeders — $6,762,458.73; the Hocking branch of 56 miles — 
$975.481.01 ; the Walhonding branch of 25 miles — $607,268.99 ; 
the St. Mary’s Reservoir, $528,222.07; the Lewiston Reservoir 
$600,000; the Licking Reservoir — $200,000; the Portage (Sum- 
mit County) Reservoir — $80,000; and the Loramie Reservoir 
— $22,000. This bonded debt was paid from a fund made up 
of the income of the canal tolls, land rents and sales, water 
rents, and special taxation till 1851. Mr. Charles N. Morris 
writes: “The public works of Ohio were far more successful 
than those of many other states. In Indiana and Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the spectacle is presented of undertaking on a scale 
vastly in excess of the State’s ability to provide the means by 
borrowing; a feverish eagerness in contracting additional loans, 
regardless of ruinous discount in selling stock; default of the 
installments of interest, ending in the bankruptcy of the State and 
the collapse of the public works. Some of these features, to be 
sure, are seen in the history of the Ohio improvements, but Ohio 
shines in comparison with the other western states, and, indeed, 
in comparison with Pennsylvania and Maryland. * * * 
Though often embarrassed for funds, Ohio never defaulted on 
the interest due on the loans contracted for internal improve- 
ments.”? 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 


After the completion of the reservoirs, the canals entered 
upon the area of their greatest prosperity. For nearly twenty- 
five years they were the means of transportation and travel —a 
very convenient and comfortable means for those days. At every 
lock there was always a string of boats above and below, patiently 
waiting their turns to reach the other level. The blast of the 
boat horns and the “Lo-o-ow bridge” calls echoed continually 
from the river to the Lake. Hundreds of sixty and eighty-ton 
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freight boats plied up and down between all points, while reg- 
ular passenger packets, accommodating from forty to sixty trav- 
elers, connected with all stage and steamboat lines. Or more 
accurately, after the fashion of the nineteenth century “thro 
trains,” the packets waited, to make connections with the in- 
variably late stages and steamboats. Not being affected by the 
bad roads, bad weather or breakdowns of the stage, nor by the 
winds, high or low water of the steamboats, the packets were 
seldom delayed. 

These packets, often described as the Pullman cars of the 
50’s, bore more resemblance to the “limited” train, as each 
“packet” was “diner,” “sleeper,” “smoker,” “parlor car,” “bag- 
gage,” and “mail coach” combined. 

I can best illustrate the value of the canals in building up 
the towns and cities of the State by a few quotations from a 
contemporary historian,’ who wrote in 1838: “It (Chillicothe) 
enjoys many advantages, such as lying on the Ohio and Erie 
Canal. Delaware is a thriving town twenty-four miles north 
of Columbus. It is older than the last-named town, but not 
having any connection by water with the main canal as Colum- 
bus has, by a navigable feeder, Delaware has not grown up like 
the canal towns.” “Newark * * * contains scarcely three 
thousand people, but from its position on the canal, Newark 
must always be a very important point for inland trade and 
manufactures.” “This town (Mt. Vernon) will one day become 
a very important one when a canal shall connect it along the 
Vernon River with the Ohio.” “All along the Miami and the 
Ohio canals are springing into life and no description can be 
correct one month, which was so before.” Shortly after the 
Ohio canal was put in operation, wheat commanded a higher 
price in Massillon, Ohio, 100 miles west of Pittsburg, than at a 
point sixty miles east of there. Fire-arms, cloth, shoes, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, rum, salt, gypsum and sugar came south from 
the lake ports, while wheat, corn, flour, butter, beef, cheese, 
tobacco and whiskey found their way more easily to the eastern 
market. In 1829 merchandise was brought from New York 
city to Dayton, Ohio, by the all-water route of 1,100 miles in 


* Atwater, Caleb. Hist. of Ohio, pp. 335-345. 
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twenty days at a cost of $17.25 per ton. The route followed 
the Erie Canal to Buffalo, the lake to Cleveland, the Ohio 
canal to Portsmouth, the Ohio River to Cincinnati, and the Miami 
canal to Dayton. The “Canal Counties” immediately took the 
lead in industrial and agricultural growth, a lead they have 
never lost, as to-day these thirty of the eighty-eight counties 
contain fifty-two per cent. of the State’s population. 


EFFECTS. 


The canal system has had two principal effects: it has de- 
veloped Ohio commercially and politically. The agitation for 
the project, the fight in the Assembly, the celebration of the 
passage of the bill, Governor Clinton’s visit and tour of the 
towns of the state, aroused the people and welded them into 
an acting political unit that has never lost its vigor. The effect 
of the water-power furnished by the system on the early man- 
ufacturing industries, at a time when steam power was almost 
too costly and undeveloped for profitable use; and the relief 
given to transportation by the canals, at a time when all roads 
were extremely bad if not impassable during mild and open 
winters, it is difficult to realize under the commercial condi- 
tions that now exist. Just as the Erie and Champlain canals 
made New York the “Empire State” and New York city the 
metropolis of America, and as the Pennsylvania canals made 
Pennsylvania the second state of the Union, the Ohio canals 
made Ohio the third state in the Union. 

It is very greatly to be regretted that the canals have _ 
neglected and permitted to deteriorate in their physical condition 
and efficiency since they were leased to a private company, 1861- 
1877. And it is to be hoped that, following the example of 
Russia, Prussia, France, Austria, and New York State, Ohio 
will improve her inland waterways and thereby save to her citi- 
zens one-third of their transportation charges. 
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KENTON’S GAUNTLET AT CHILLICOTHE. 





T. J. BROWN, WAYNESVILLE, OHIO. 


The question of the identity of Old Town, near Xenia, with 
the “Chillicothe” where Kenton ran the gauntlet the first time, 
has been thoroughly discussed in previous issues of the Quar- 
TERLY, and in my opinion the evidence in favor of it is decidedly 
satisfactory. ' 

Prof. McFarland’s testimony seems conclusive of itself, while 
the traditions bearing upon the question reach back to the earliest 
settlement of that locality and practically amount to authentic 
history. 

Tecumseh’s home at that time was but a few miles north, 
at old Piqua, or Pickaway, on Mad River. He may have been 
present on this occasion, or at least he most likely assisted in 
Kenton’s reception at Piqua, as he passed through on his way 
north, during which journey, as history says, he ran the gaunt- 
let eight times; but the first time, that at Chillicothe, seems to 
have been the most celebrated. Perhaps the fame of the desper- 
ate strength and prowess he exhibited on that occasion preceded 
him, and there was not such a general turnout of women and 
children as at Chillicothe, and even the warriors themselves may 
have been somewhat shy of coming in close touch with him, so 
that all “gauntlets’” but the first may not have been so hotly 
contested. 

We are told that the women were always among the most 
active participants on occasions of the kind, and that he wrested 
a club from the hands of one of them during his famous race, 
which assisted him very materially in clearing a path to the goal, 
and by that means securing a temporary reprieve. 

After the destruction of Chillicothe and Piqua, it is likely 
Tecumseh’s home was in Miami county, at the Indian village 
established by the refugees from the villages on the Little Miami 
and Mad river, but he was a frequent visitor among the early 

(483) 
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white settlers at Old Town, and there is no doubt the Galloways 
and others received truthful information from him and from 
other sources. 


The earliest roads of the white man followed Indian trails. 
Detroit street, running north and south through Xenia, got its 
name from a traders’ trail to Detroit, which it followed. This 
trail was doubtless an Indian trail, adopted by the whites and 
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SCENE OF SIMON KENTON’S RUN FOR HIS LIFE; FROM RAIL FENCE TO THE 
METHODIST CHURCH; ONE-HALF MILE. 


developed into a road. It is now a well graded and graveled turn- 
pike from Xenia to Old Town, and beyond. 


According to well authenticated tradition, the Indian coun- 
cil house stood where now stands the Methodist church at Old 
Town, and Kenton began the race for his life, or rather for 
a reprieve, at the foot of the hill just to the right, in the picture, 
followed the line of the pike and ended at the council house —a 
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distance of about half a mile. The property adjoining the road 
is now owned by Miss Helen Boyd, of Xenia. 

A large tract of prairie reached from the village east to the 
low hills, and south for*miles. All that space from the council 
house to the beginning of the race course must have been free 
from obstructions at that time, and afforded the hundreds of 
participants an excellent field for the exercise of their skill and 
activity. 

I am indebted for the picture primarily to the good offices of 
Mr. Clark McKay, of Xenia, who secured the able services of 
Mr. Frank Baily, also of Xenia, as artist. 








THE TAYLOR-LIVINGSTON CENTENARY IN FRANK- 
LIN COUNTY. 


On the 9th day of June, 1904, a reception was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry C. Taylor, at their country place, Westcrest, 
situated on the National Road, west bank of Big Walnut creek 
in Truro township, to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the family history in Franklin County. The invitation 
issued to the guests on this occasion was in the following form: 


1804 TAYLOR-LIVINGSTON 1904 
MR. AND MRS. HENRY C. TAYLOR, 
REQUEST THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT WESTCREST 
THURSDAY, JUNE THE NINTH 
AT TWO O'CLOCK 
TO COMMEMORATE THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FAMILY SETTLEMENT 
IN FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


The number present in response to these invitations was 


between seven and eight hundred. 
The hostesses and assistant hostesses were: 


Hostesses. 


Miss MarGaretT L. Taytor, Mrs. SAMUEL LEE, 


Mrs. THomAs HIBBEN, Mrs. JoHn M. TAyLor, 

Mrs. THEODORE HuntTinctTon, Mrs. Epwarp L. TAy or, Jr., 
Mrs. Henry N. TAYLOR, Miss KATHARINE M. TAYLOR, 
Mrs. Joun H. J. UpuHam, Miss MARGARET T. SHARP, 


Mrs. CHAPIN C. FOSTER. 
( 486) 
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Assistant Hostesses. 


Mrs. ANDREW D. RopceERs, Mrs. WILLIAM HopkINs, 
Mrs. Rosert S. SMITH, Mrs. WILLIAM K. Rocers, 
Mrs. JOHN JOYCE, Mrs. FRANCIS COLLINS, 
Mrs. JoseEpH H. Porter, Mrs. ALFRED KELLEY, 
Mrs. JAMES KILBOURNE, Mrs. Rosert S. NEIL, 


Mrs. ALLEN W. THURMAN, Mrs. WILLIAM J. McComp, 
Mrs. RuTHErRForRD H. Pratt, Mrs. RANDOLPH S. WARNER, 


Mrs. CHARLES F. CLARK, Mrs. WALTER W. Brown, 
Mrs. WILLIAM BLACK, Mrs. Epwarp DENMEAD, 
Miss SULLIVANT, Miss JANE SULLIVANT, 
Miss REBEKAH SULLIVANT, Mrs. RicHarp T. CLARKE, 


Mrs. WILLIAM Burt. 


The hostesses consisted of members of the family; the 
assistant hostesses were representative of the families that came 
to Franklinton and Columbus at a very early period, some of 
them in the closing decade of the 18th century. 

It was unique in being the first entertainment of this kind 
ever given in Franklin County, and this fact alone was sufficient 
to make the day memorable. An interesting feature was the 
large attendance of those who were advanced in years. It was 
the purpose of Mr. Taylor, who conceived the idea of having a 
celebration of this character, to bring together as many as pos- 
sible of the pioneers and their descendants, and in this respect 
he was eminently successful. There were present three persons 
over ninety years of age, and perhaps fifteen or more ranging 
from seventy-five to ninety. In this list were a twin brother 
and sister in their eightieth year. The one having the longest 
span of life was Mrs. William Sprague, who was born on the 
3rd day of September, 1808, and was consequently almost ninety- 
six years of age. The next in order was Mr. Elam Drake, 
in his ninety-second year, his birthday being November 16, 1812; 
and the third was Mrs. James Staley, whose ninety-second birth- 
day will occur—a kind Providence permitting —on the 22nd 
day of December, 1904. It was a noteworthy fact that Mr. 
Drake was one of the persons employed in the building of 
the house at Westcrest in 1843, a period of sixty-one years 
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having elapsed since he performed this labor. He is quite well, 
is possessed with a cheerful disposition and has fair promise of 
living out a century. Mrs. Sprague was in excellent health and 
strength, took part in the exercises of the afternoon, reciting a 
poem of her own composition on the appropriate subject of 
“Growing Old.” The recitation was given with full strong 
voice and good emphasis. On account of her great age, it will 
doubtless be interesting to many persons to read the verses 
recited by Mrs. Sprague, and a copy is here given. 


I’m growing old, that’s what they say; 
I know my hair has turned to gray, 
And step is not as brisk and fine 

As when I was just twenty-nine. 


The wrinkles on my face show clear 
They’ve been there now for many a year; 
Without a doubt they’ve come to stay, 
For man was made of dust, they say. 


I’m growing old. I know it’s so— 
This is the way we all do go. 

I will move out this house of dust 
To mansions that’s prepared for us. 


No earthy goods I'll take with me, 
I will not need them there, you see. 
The city that is paved with gold, 
Hath glories that cannot be told. 


Our great High Priest, He will be there— 
He, when on earth, our pains did share. 
And glorious anthems we will sing, 

For there will be our heavenly King. 


In addition to the social meetings and greetings of the 
great number of guests present, which continued for several 
hours upon the large and beautiful lawn at Westcrest, there were 
formal exercises, presided over by Mr. Rutherford Hayes Platt. 
They consisted of prayer by the venerable Rev. Edward D. Mor- 
ris, D. D., the oldest Presbyterian minister in Columbus; an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr. Henry C. Taylor; introductory address 
by Mr. Rutherford H. Platt; the reading by Edward L. Taylor, 
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Jr., of a paper prepared by his father, Edward L. Taylor, Sr.; 
address by ex-Governor George K. Nash; address by Col. James 
Kilbourne; address by Hon. Phil. H. Bruck; recitation of poem 
by Mrs. William Sprague; address by Hon. Thomas E. Powell. 

The program as carried out was from first to last impres- 
sive, instructive and entertaining, characterized by sentiment, wit 
and humor. Immediately upon the conclusion of the exer- 
cises supper was served and the closing hours of the beautiful 
afternoon in June was spent in social intercourse by hundreds 
of the descendants of the pioneer settlers in Franklin County. 











DAVID TAYLOR, MARGARET LIVINGSTON TAYLOR, 
Born July 24,1801. Died July 29, Born November 2, 1809. Died Feb- 
1889. ruary 12, 1895. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY HENRY C. TAYLOR. 


Ladies and Gentlemen — It gives me great pleasure to have 
sO many acquaintances and friends here to-day. I thank you 
for the compliment of your presence on this historic occasion. 
On behalf of all the members-of my family I extend to you 
all the most cordial welcome, and I trust that you may experi- 
ence as much pleasure in being guests as we do in being hosts. 

I should like to indulge the hope, that one hundred years 
hence, your denscendants and mine might under like favorable 
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circumstances assemble at this place to commemorate the com- 
pletion of the second century, as we have the first. 

In the closing years of the 18th and the opening years of 
the 19th century, a tide of emigration began to move from the 
Atlantic coast states, west over the Alleghanies and into that 
territory, that was designated as northwest of the river Ohio. 

These emigrants came on foot, on horseback, in wagons, 
along the wilderness roads and Indian trails, and in boats upon 











HOME BUILT BY ROBERT TAYLOR 1807-8. PROPERTY OF MARGARET LIVINGSTON 
TAYLOR, 


the navigable streams. Their object was to establish themselves 
in new homes in a new country; to win from the forests and 
plains a competence for themselves and their families. They 
were adventurers only in the highest and best sense of that word. 
They were not gold seekers, in search of hidden treasures, but 
were home-seekers and founders of new commonwealths. With 
courage, with faith, with hope they left their old associations, 
their kindred, their friends, and went forth to meet hardships 
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and privations in what was ‘to them at that time a far-off coun- 
try. They were a race of men and women whom any nation 
would be happy to have as citizens. 

The Puritan of New England, the Cavalier of the south, 
the Dutch, the English, the Irish, the Scotch, never to be sur- 
passed by any of the races of the children of men. History is 
more and more abundantly honoring their noble qualities and 
great deeds. They triumphed in the east, in securing our in- 
dependence; they won the west; they traversed the continent, 
and saved it all for the nation founded by Washington and his 
compatriots. We shall never weary in recounting their great 
virtues, their heroic qualities, their lives of noble endeavor and 
of sacrifice. They were firm in their conviction, self-reliant in 
their character, and possessed of a fine dignity in their lives. 

The Bible and the Declaration of Independence were their 
religious and civil guides. The church and the schoolhouse 
were the two institutions first provided for and most highly 
prized. These nurseries of piety and learning were remote and 
of difficult access, as must necessarily be the case, in a sparse 
and widely'scattered population. We can now scarcely conceive 
the difficulties encountered by the men and women who came 
here with the first wave of emigration. They labored and we 
enjoy the fruits of their labor. We reap the benefit of their 
toil and self-denial. To-day the sunshine and shadow may come 
and go upon the ground where we are assembled. Three gen- 
erations ago, it was covered with such heavy forest, that the 
sun could rarely kiss the earth. 

To clear away the trees and make room for a home in the 
virgin forest was indeed a labor. There are those living to- 
day, who can remember the dark border of forest trees that lined 
the narrow strip of road leading from their homes to the then 
small city of Columbus. And in later years upon their return 
home in the evening, the way may have been lighted up by 
the burning logs in the clearings. The heavy fringe of great 
trees has long since disappeared under the heavy blows of the 
woodman’s ax, the clearing fires have gone out, and the logs 
were many years ago covered with their ashes. 
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From the ruins of this first estate, we have the smiling land- 
scape, the green grass, the fertile fields of waving grain. We 
have the advantages, ease, comfort, conveniences, luxuries of 
modern civilization. For the generation that first came to this 
goodly land, and rough-hewed the way there is lasting remem- 
brance and perpetual honor. In their lives there was a serious- 
ness of purpose that is not characteristic of the later generation. 
In the midst of difficulties and dangers there was exhibited to 
an unusual degree the qualities of fortitude and endurance. 

The Indian trails and wilde:ness roads have disappeared. 
The horseback riders from New York, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut no longer pass along the old highway bordering these 
grounds. The stage coach, the wonder and admiration of seventy 
years ago, has ceased to pitch and creak and roll its heavy way 
eastward and westward. The moving wagons, that so frequently 
lined this road when Ohio was a new state and Indiana and 
Illinois almost unknown territory, have passed into a faint tra- 
dition. To-day the merchants in Franklinton do not ship their 
goods over the Alleghany Mountains in a Conestoga wagon. 

There are those here to-day in the fifth generation from 
the first settler. They can daily witness many marvelous things 
unknown to their forefathers in this country, and beyond the 
realm of their conception or dreams. 

There has been material progress and a marked change 
in social life. We do not look back with regret to the good 
old times, rather we rejoice in the good new times, and look 
forward to an ever changing, and ever better condition of 
human existence. But when we come to estimate the sterling 
qualities that make a man or woman, we shall probably never 
find them in a finer combination, or a higher degree of develop- 
ment, than in the pioneers who located a century ago in Franklin 
County. 

ADDRESS BY EDWARD L. TAYLOR, Sr. 
[Edward Livingston Taylor, Sr., was not able to be present on 


account of illness. The address was read by his son Edward Livingston 
Taylor, Jr., Prosecuting Attorney for Franklin County.] 


The Livingston and Taylor families represented here to-day both 
had their origin in Scotland. Their ancestors had lived there for many 
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generations. Branches of these families left Scotland for the same reason 
(religion), the Livingstons going to Holland and the Taylors to the 
north of Ireland; and it so happened that through widely different 
channels and experiences the branches of these families, which settled 
in Franklin County, Ohio, came and located here about the same time, 
now a hundred years ago. 

The common ancestor of the Livingston family in this country was 
the Rev. John Livingston, who was born in Scotland in 1603, and 
whose death occurred at Rotterdam, Holland, in 1672. He was a min- 











HOME BUILT BY DAVID TAYLOR 1825-6. PROPERTY OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
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ister in the Scotish church, as had been his father, William Livingston, 
and grandfather, Alexander Livingston, before him. ; 

In 1662 there was passed in England what is konwn as the “New 
Act of Uniformity,” by which the penal laws against dissenters and 
non-conformists were revived. By this act every minister in England, 
Scotland and Wales, who received any benefit or support from the 
government was required to declare his assent to all and everything 
contained in the “Book of Common Prayer,” and no one could hold 
preferment without Episcopal ordination. The Rev. John Livingston 
refused to conform to this act and so, in order to escape its penalties, 
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was compelled to take refuge in Holland, where he spent the last nine 
years of his life. 

The Rev. John Livingston had two sons, Robert and William. 
They were born in Scotland but went with their father to Holland 
where they received much of their education, a part of which was the 
learning of the Dutch language which had an important influence upon 
their after life. 

Robert was born in 1654 and soon after arriving at lawful age came 
to America and settled at Albany, N. Y., where there was a colony 
or settlement of Hollanders. His acquaintance with the Dutch language 
and his preference for the Hollanders determined in no small degree his 
location at that place. 

In 1683 he was intermarried at Albany, N. Y., with Alida, widow 
of Rev. Nicholas Van Rennselaer, whose maiden name was Schuyler, 
and through this marriage Robert became the first founder of the Liv- 
ingston family in America, 

In 1696 he re-visited Scotland and on his return brought with him 
a nephew, Robert, Jr., a son of his brother William. He too settled 
at Albany, and the uncle and nephew were thereafter known and desig- 
nated as Robert, Sr., and Robert, Jr. In 1697 Robert, Jr., was inter- 
married at Albany with Margaretta Schuyler, who was a niece of the 
wife of Robert, Sr.; so that they were respectively nephew and niece 
of Robert, Sr., and his wife, Alida. From this marriage sprang the 
branch of the Livingston family represented here to-day. Of this mar- 
riage there was born in 1709, a son, John Livingston, who, on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1739, was married to Catryna Ten Broeck. Of that marriage 
there was born three sons, James, Richard and Abraham, all of whom 
located in Montreal, Canada, before the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War. They were all active and determined sympathizers with 
the cause of the colonies and so incurred the displeasure of all sympa- 
thizers with and adherents of the cause of Great Britain. 

Col. James Livingston, the oldest of these three brothers and from 
whom the Livingstons represented here to-day are directly descended, 
was born March 27th, 1747, and died November 29th, 1832. 

In 1772, at Montreal, Canada, where he was then practicing his 
profession as a lawyer, he was married to Elizabeth Simpson, who had 
been born at Cork, Ireland, October, 1750, and who died June 20th, 
1799. Several children were born of this marriage, but we are to-day 
only concerned with Edward Chinn Livingston, who was the third son 
and fifth child of that marriage, born in the State of New York, May 23d, 
1782. and removed to Franklin County, Ohio, in 1804. 

In the year 1775, the public mind throughout the American colonies 
and the British provinces had become greatly disturbed and agitated 
on account of the bitter controversies between a majority of the people 
of the colonies and Great Britain. A large majority of those then 
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living in what is now the British Provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia 
were strong adherents of the cause of Great Britain. They called them- 
selves “Loyalists,” but were generally known and designated at “Tories.” 
There was also in Canada a minority who were strongly in favor of 
the cause of the colonies as against the cause of the king. The result 
was that many Tories fled from the colonies to Canada and induced 
the Mohawk Indians and many of the Indians belonging to other tribes of 
the Iroquois then living in the state of New York, to join them in 
hostilities against the patriots or colonists. These refugees to Canada 
and their Indian allies remained in active hostilities to the people of 
the colonies throughout the war of the Revolution, during which time 
they caused great devastation and destruction of life and property in 
almost every part of the State of New York, but particularly through- 
out the Mohawk Valley. The operations of these refugees to Canada 
and their Indian allies, constitutes the most dreadful chapter in the 
history of that war. 

On the other hand, those who lived in Canada and sympathized with 
the cause of the colonies fled from that country and actively and de- 
terminedly espoused the cause of the colnoies against the mother coun- 
try. Those who fled from Canada were called “Refugees from Canada ;” 
and those who fled from the colonies to Canada were called “Refugees 
to Canada.” Of the refugees from Canada, the three Livingston brothers, 
before mentioned, were among the most conspicuous and active in their 
efforts in favor of the colonies. They got together in Canada about 
three hundred sympathizers and succeeded in the face of great diffi- 
culties and dangers in bringing them safely over the border into the 
State of New York, where they were merged into a New York regi- 
ment, of which James Livingston became the ‘colonel, Richard the lieu- 
tenant colonel, and Abraham a captain. This regiment was immedi- 
ately assigned to the command then organizing under General Schuyler 
and General Richard Montgomery for the invasion of Canada, with the 
view of wresting that country from British dominion. General Schuy- 
ler’s health failing, the command of the expedition devolved upon Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery, whose wife was a near relative of the three 
Livingston brothers before mentioned, he having married into the Liv- 
ingston family. 

General Montgomery very successfully commanded the expedition 
and took possession of all the country along the St. Lawrence as far 
as Quebec, which stronghold he assaulted on the last night of Decem- 
ber, 1775, where he met his death. The command of the invading army 
then fell upon Benedict Arnold, who was second in command and who 
was then a very active and capable officer of the Colonial army. He 
succeeded in withdrawing the American army from Canada, but not with- 
out great difficulties, hardships and sufferings. 
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Col. James Livingston served as colonel of his regiment during 
the entire seven years war. The British authorities confiscated his 
property and estate and declared him to be a rebel and an outlaw and 
set a heavy price upon his head. He, however, was fortunate enough 
never to fall into the hands of the Tories and their allies —the Mohawk 
and other Indians of the Iroquois tribe. 

After the war was closed he remained with his family in the state 
of New York and served for eight years in the Legislature of that state 
and held other positions of trust and honor. He died in 1832 at the 
advanced age of eighty-six years. 














WESTCREST BUILT BY DAVID TAYLOR 1842-3. PROPERTY OF HENRY C. TAYLOR. 


In 1801 the Congress of the United States passed an act intended 
in part to remunerate the “Refugees from Canada” whose property had 
been confiscated or destroyed on account of their loyalty to the Ameri- 
can cause. Under the provisions of that act there was set off to Col. 
James Livingston land to the amount of 1,280 acres to be located on 
the “Refugee Tract,” on a part of which the city of Columbus now 
stands. The patents for a part of these lands were turned over to his 
son, Edward Chinn Livingston, who was then a young man just out of 
college and who soon thereafter (1804) came to Ohio and took pos- 
session of the lands given him by his father. All the lands granted 
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io Col. James Livingston were in what is known in law and history as the 
“Refugee Tract.” They were all located along Alum creek, just east of 
the city of Columbus. 

The “Refugee Tract,” as set apart by the government for the special 
purpose before mentioned, was a strip of land four and a half miles 
wide from north to south and about fifty miles from east to west, 
extending from the east bank of the Scioto river to near the Muskingum 
river. The city of Columbus is situated on the west end of this tract 
and what is now Fifth Avenue was the north line of the tract, and what 
is now Steelton was the south boundary. The whole contained about 
136,000 acres. All that part of the Refugee Tract which lies in Franklin 
County was embraced in Montgomery and Truro townships. To Ed- 
ward Chinn Livingston was given the honor of naming Montgomery 
township, after General Richard Montgomery, with whom his father 
had been associated in the Revolutionary war, and who was with him 
at the time he fell at Quebec. A similar honor was granted to Robert 
Taylor, in giving him the privilege of naming Truro township after 
the town of Truro in the Province of Nova Scotia, from whence 
he came. 

There was at the time of his coming to this country no sign of 
the city of Columbus beyond a few log cabins a half mile west of the 
Scioto river on what is now called West Broad street, and at that 
time called Franklinton. Letters in my possession, written before the 
location of Columbus was settled, show that Judge Edward C. Livingston 
was very anxious to have the state capital established on the east side of 
the Scioto River and that he used every influence possible to bring about 
that result. 

When Judge Livingston came to the county the Nelson family, the 
White family and the Moobery family were the only residents along 
Alum creek in that neighborhood. The Nelson family, the White 
family and the Livingston family still own and occupy portions of these 
lands after the passing of a hundred years. The Moobery family have 
no representatives now living in the country, in so far as we are aware. 

On March 17th, 1807, Edward Chinn Livingston was married to 
Martha Nelson. There were born of that marriage children as fol- 
lows: James, Margaret, Edward, Caroline, Adaline, Angelica, Robert 
and Martha. James was the oldest son, who, when he was yet a young 
man, located in Livingston county, in north Missouri, where he died about 
the year 1850. Margaret (my mother), the oldest daughter, was born 
November 2, 1809, and was married to my father, David Taylor May 16th, 
1836, and died February 12th, 1895. Edward, the second son lived until 
his death some thirty years ago, on a part of his father’s land, which 
some of his children still own and occupy. Caroline and Angelica died 
childless more than thirty years ago. Adaline (Mrs. Elijah Marion), 
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Robert and Martha are still living. Robert owns and occupies the lands 
where he was born almost eighty years ago. 

Under the date of December 14th, 1810, Edward C. Livingston 
was appointed colonel of the 2nd Regiment, 4th Brigade and 2nd Di- 
vision of Militia of Ohio, by Return Jonathan Meigs, governor. 

During the war of 1812 he assembled the regiment to be in readi- 
ness for service in the war then in progress against Tecumseh and his 
Indians and Proctor and his British soldiers, but the regiment was not 
called on for active service. He also served as one of the associate 
judges for Franklin county from 1821 to 1829. His death occurred 
November 13, 1843. 

TAYLOR FAMILY. 


The Taylor family, as stated before, had its origin in Argyle, Scot- 
land, from whence they removed to the north of Ireland in 1620. They 
remained in and about the city of Londonderry until 1720, when Matthew 
Taylor, the progenitor of this branch of the Taylor family in America, 
came in a colony from Londonderry, Ireland, to New Hampshire. The 
colony was composed entirely of what is known as Scotch-Irish people. 
The governor of Massachusetts alloted to them lands on which this 
colony settled and which they began to improve when it was found that 
the land was in fact over the line in New Hampshire. The governor 
of New Hampshire, however, confirmed the grant and the colony re- 
mained in that location. They gave to the settlement the name of Lon- 
donderry, which has since been changed to and is now known as Derry, 
New Hampshire. This location was then the very frontier of civili- 
zation. All beyond to the north and west was a wilderness and the 
home of the Algonquin Indians. It was here that Matthew Taylor, Jr., 
was born on October 30th, 1727. While living at this place he was 
married to Miss Archibald, and of this marriage there were born six 
sons and two daughters. The fourth son was named Robert. The date 
of his birth was April 11th, 1759. 

Matthew Taylor, Jr., continued to reside at Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, with his family until after the close of the “old French war” 
(1764), when by the terms of peace the province of Nova Scotia came 
under British dominion. Shortly after that event Matthew Taylor, Jr., 
and his family, with other families of the original New Hampshire 
colony, migrated from Derry, New Hampshire, to Nova Scotia and set- 
tled in the town of Truro on the Bay of Fundy. On December 6th, 
1781, at Truro, Robert was married to Mehetabel Wilson, whose parents 
were also Scotch-Irish people. There were born of that marriage four 
sons and three daughters, David being the youngest of the brothers and 
the youngest of the family, except one sister, Susan. He was born at 
Truro, Nova Scotia, July 24th, 1801. The older sons were named re- 
spectively Vinton, Matthew and James. The entire family came to Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, in September, 1806. They came by sea to Philadelphia, 
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where they purchased teams and wagons and passed through Pennsyl- 
vania and over the Alleghany mountains to the town of Wheeling, at 
which place the family, except the two older brothers, with the most of 
their effects, were placed on a keel boat and floated down the Ohio river 
to Portsmouth at the mouth of the Scioto. The two older sons, Vin- 
ton and Matthew, brought the wagons through the wilderness from 
Wheeling to Chillicothe. 

While living in Chillicothe, Robert Taylor, the head of the family, 
determined to settle upon the lands situated in what is now Truro town- 
ship, Franklin county, and with that view he constructed a frame house 














MOUND ON RIDGE NEAR BIG WALNUT CREEK, NORTH SIDE NATIONAL ROAD. 
IN PLAIN VIEW FROM WESTCREST. MOUND IS 200 FT. IN DIAMETER 
AT BASE AND 30 FT. HIGH. 


on his lands, which the family came to occupy in March, 1808. This 
was the fourth house constructed in what has since become and is now 
Truro township. The other three were primitive log cabins and they 
and their tenants have long since. disappeared. 

David Taylor lived with his father’s family in this house until 
1826, when he was intermarried with Nancy T. Nelson, who died in 
1832, leaving two children, Eliza and Robert N. At the time of his 
marriage he constructed his first residence on the south portion of the 
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farm about a mile from this spot. That house is still standing as is 
also the house constructed by his father, Robert Taylor, in 1807-8. These 
houses and lands are still owned by members of his family. 

On the 16th day of May, 1836, he was intermarried with Margaret 
Livingston, oldest daughter of Judge Edward Chinn Livingston. Of this 
marriage there were born six children, all of whom are living. 

This house, where we are assembled to-day, was built by David 
Taylor in 1843, and all my life has been associated with it and the 
farm. My father continued to reside here until April 1, 1858, when he 
took up his residence on East Broad street in the city of Columbus, where 
he lived until the 29th day of July, 1889, when he died at the age of 
eighty-eight years. 

When my grandfather, Robert Taylor, took possession of his land, 
there had been for many years an Indian camp for fall and winter 
hunting maintained on the spot where he desired to build his house. 
There were fine springs at that place and it was evident that it was a 
favorite spot for occupation of the Indians, as it probably had been 
for the races which preceded them, and this presumption is strengthened 
by the fact that the Mound Builders constructed a considerable mound 
at this point. 

When Robert Taylor desired to build his house by these springs, 
the Indians moved their camp north about a mile and established it 
at the mouth of the first ravine north from where we are now as- 
sembled. These hunting camps were only used by the Indians for 
hunting purposes and only during the fall and winter months. They 
were of the Wyandot tribe and belonged to the linguistic family of the 
Iroquois. In the spring of the year they went back to their Indian 
villages, which were mostly situated along the Sandusky river and 
ibout Lake Erie. They occupied this new camp for about ten years 
and hunted and trapped at will in the vicinity. Practically the same 
Indians came to occupy that camp from year to year and were very friendly 
with the Taylor family, from whom they often obtained salt and bread 
and other provisions in exchange for which they would quietly deposit 
an abundance of game on the porch or in some conspicuous place near 
by. There was never any contracting or bargaining indulged in. Each 
gave what they had to spare. 

It was in December, 1843, that the family came to occupy this 
house. I was then between four ahd five years old and well remem- 
ber that event and many of the conditions and environments which 
obtained at that time. At that time I had never known the use of a 
friction match. Fire was the great agency by which the forest was 
cleared away and the soil opened up for cultivation, and it was often 
necessary to build fires at remote points on the farm and this need 
was met by the use of a small copper tea kettle, which had become 
useless for its original purpose and was brought from the old house to 
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the new and was used for several years thereafter for carrying fire be- 
fore matches came into use. Sometimes also it was loaned to neigh- 
bors in whose houses the fires had from neglect or absence from home 
become extinguished, and still much more frequently was it used to 
enable “movers” who were traveling along the National road and who 
might happen to camp for the night near the house. 

Before the introduction of matches, a common method of producing 
fire was by “steel, flint and punk.” This method of producing fire had 
come into use after the French, Hollanders and English had introduced 
steel into this country. The combination of steel, flint and punk was 
called “fire,” and was usually carried by persons who were much abroad 
in the forest and open air, and liable to exposure. 





HENRY C. TAYLOR. MRS. HENRY C. TAYLOR. 


About 1834 the National Road was constructed by the general gov- 
ernment past this point and it at once became a great thoroughfare for 
all methods of travel between the east and west. It was over this 
highway that the central portions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the 
southern part of Iowa and the northern part of Missouri were mostly 
populated. The most picturesque and prominent feature of the National 
Road was the great mail and passenger coaches drawn by four horses, 
scheduled to make ten miles an hour. Everything had to give way to 
these coaches, as they carried the United States mail. 

In the spring and fall of the year this highway was literally white 
with moving wagons covered with white canvass, going to establish homes 
in the western states. There were also numerous persons both on foot 
and on horseback traveling along this highway. There were also many 
heavy freight wagons, drawn some by two, some by four and some by 
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six horses, carrying freight and merchandise from the eastern cities to 
points in the west. 

With the construction of this highway there sprang up every few 
miles along it, “wayside inns,” commonly called “taverns.” These taverns 
were not used by persons moving to the west. They always camped 
for the night by the side of the road, at convenient places for procur- 
ing fire and water and food for their teams. They usually slept in 
and under their wagons. The patronage which these “taverns” re- 
ceived was from persons traveling on foot and on horseback, and from 
the teamsters who were engaged in carrying merchandise over the 
road. Sometimes it would happen that a jolly party of these travelers 
and teamsters would stop for the night at the 
same tavern and make the evening merry with 
their songs and stories. 

This is still within the recollection of 
many persons now living, some of whom are 
present to-day. Yet, the stage coaches and the 
heavy six-horse wagons with the jolly team- 
sters, the caravans or moving wagons, the 
travelers on foot and on horseback, and the 
numerous wayside inns, where they were wont 
to find good cheer and repose have all long 
since disappeared and are not known to the 
present generation. In their place we have the 
swift moving electric car and the much dreaded 
and too often deadly, automobile. 

I learned from my father an _ incident 
which may be of interest to many persons pre- 
sent to-day. The early settlers introduced 
hogs into the country, which were allowed to 
run at large in the woods. They lived mostly 

LIvIncston LopcE 0M “mast,” which consisted of hickory nuts, 
TAYLOR, walnuts, beech nuts and acorns. In a favorable 
eT season for “mast” the hogs became fat and 
suitable for market, but there was no way to 

get them to market, as there were no railroads or highways of any kind 
and no markets west of the Atlantic cities, and these it was impossible to 
reach. About 1825 the hogs had multiplied and became quite plentiful 
in the woods and there being no market for them, they became very 
cheap. About that time a man by the name of Reynolds (as I now re- 
call the name) came into the neighborhood and contracted with the 
people in the vicinity for their pork to be delivered when the season 
was favorable for killing and curing the same. He built a flat boat on 
Walnut creek, one-half mile south from this spot on which he loaded 
his pork and waited for the spring freshets to furnish an abundance of 
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water so that he could safely launch his boat thereon. He employed 
a regular crew to go with the boat to New Orleans and a number of 
young men in the neighborhood, including my father, volunteered to 
assist as far as the confluence of Alum creek and Black Lick with Big 
Walnut Creek, beyond which point their assistance was not needed. The 
flat boat was successfully floated to New Orleans, where the cargo was 
sold to be shipped to European markets. Thus this immediate neigh- 
borhood, which was then the center of the Ohio forest, remote from 
the markets of the world, came to furnish to the people of the old world, 
a part of their food supply. 

When grandfather, Robert Taylor, built his house in 1808, there 
were no Indian camps between here and the Ohio river. The white 
man came into southern and eastern Ohio mostly from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, and about 1820 game had become 
scarce and all the Indian hunting camps in southern and central Ohio 
were abandoned. A few years later by treaties, by purchases, etc., the 
Ohio Indians were removed to the west of the Mississippi river, and 
thus the territory of Ohio, after centuries of occupancy by them, ceased 
forever to be the home of the Indian. 








SONG WRITERS OF OHIO. 





Cc. B. GALBREATH. 

If a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the laws of a nation. — ANDREW FLETCHER. 

No names are deathless save those of the world’s singers. — FRANCES 
E. WILLArp. 

If this ascription of power and immortality seems somewhat 
sweeping and a little too poetically generous, the fact remains 
that music, affecting as it does the emotional in man and touch- 
ing all its keys, exerts a distinct influence on individual and 
national destiny ; and the simple songs that find their way to the 
universal heart shall survive long after the singer has departed 
and his very name, to the millions who have felt the spell of his 
genius, has ceased to be even a memory. The popular melody 
is one of the avenues through which the human soul finds ex- 
pression. If it has its charm “to soothe the savage breast,’’ it 
has likewise its stimulus to action. With pzans on their lips 
men “have crowded the road to death as to a festival.” In our 
annals the song writers deserve a place. From lullaby to bat- 
tle hymn they help to mould character and build the state. 

Ohio is pre-eminent among our sisterhood of common- 
wealths through the achievements of her sons in war and states- 
manship. Attention has recently been directed to the fact that 
she has already made respectable progress in the fields of science 
and letters. It is the purpose of the writer to bring a humble 
but truthful tribute to her neglected sons of song, whose simple 
lays have-gone beyond the boundaries of the Buckeye State and 
become a part of the music of the world. 

It is a source of regret that the sudden departure of our 
oldest and most famous singer calls forth the first of these 
sketches three months earlier than the intended date of publica- 
tion. Fortunately, a mass of material, most of it direct from the 
lips and pen of the aged minstrel, is at hand, and numerous 
omissions and inaccuracies in articles already printed seem to 


justify the somewhat hasty preparation of this contribution. 
(504) 
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DANIEL DECATUR EMMETT, AUTHOR OF “DIXIE.” 


About one mile north of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, a line of cot- 
tages extends along the western border of the road. The last, 
the humblest, and the whitest of these was until recently the home 
of Daniel Decatur Emmett, the venerable minstrel, whose melo- 
dies are a part of the universal music of America and familiar 
in lands beyond the sea. Under the “wide and open sky,” in 

the midst of the 
| scenes of his boy- 
| hood, this genial ge- 
nius of song, whom 
neither the smiles nor 
the frowns of fortune 
could sway far from 








a er 
| 


the even tenor of his 
way, lived to the ripe 


age of four score 
years and eight. He 


was born in Mt. Ver- 
non,, October 29, 
1815. 
His grand father 
was a soldier of the 
Revolution and 
fought under Morgan 
| at the Cowpens. His 
_ father, Abraham Em- 
SS = imett, who came from 
DANIEL DECATUR EMMETT. Staunton, Va., was 
(At the age of eighty years.) early apprenticed to a 
blacksmith. At the breaking out of the War of 1812, his em- 
ployer was drafted and the young apprentice, being thus unex- 
pectedly released, entered the army as a volunteer. His name 
heads the list of privates in the company of Captain Joseph 
Walker, regiment of Colonel Lewis Cass. He served also under 











1N. W. corner of Mulberry and Front streets. 
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Captain John Spencer, aided in the defense of Ft. Meigs, and 
was present at Hull’s surrender. He married Sarah Zerick, in 
Clinton, then the county seat of Knox county, Ohio. To them 
were born two sons, Daniel Decatur and Lafayette, and two 
daughters, Derada Jane and Martha Ellen. All of these have 
passed away except Lafayette,’ ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, who is at present Territorial Librarian of 
New Mexico. The parents died in the early sixties at St. Paul, 
Minn., where Lafayette was then living. Daniel, the oldest of 
the children, was twice married. His first wife, whose maiden 
name was Catherine Rives, died May 31, 1875, at the age of 
46 years. In 1879 he married Mrs. Mary Louise Bird, of Chi- 
cago, who still survives.f 

Emmett’s early schooling was of the most elementary char- 
acter. In those days the free school system was unknown. When 
very young he was taught to run errands and assist his father 
in the blacksmith shop. In the meantime he learned to read 
fairly well and to write a good hand. In the printing office his 
real education began. The training that he had there received is 
revealed in the careful and generally accurate punctuation of his 
manuscript papers. At the age of thirteen years he began work 
in the office of the Huron Reflector, at Norwalk, O. Shortly after- 
ward he returned to Mt. Vernon and was employed by C. P. Bron- 
son on the Western Aurora until he reached the age of seven- 
teen years. Here he knew the Sherman boys, of whom he re- 
lated interesting reminiscences. He was best acquainted with 
John, who attended school four years in the village. “William,” 





* Judge Lafayette Emmett, born in Mt. Vernon, May 8, 1822, studied 
law in the office of Columbus Delano; was admitted to the bar; served 
a term as Prosecuting Attorney of his native county; moved to Minne- 
sota in 1851; was appointed Attorney General of that Territory; was 
member of the Constitutional Convention, and at the first election of 
state officers was chosen Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; moved to 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, where he lived until called to his present posi- 
tion. His daughter is the wife of Miguel A. Otero, Governor of New 
Mexico. 

*Emmett’s first wife was born in New York City, April 15, 1828. 
They were married in 1852 or 1853. She died in Chicago, May 3, 1875. 
Mrs. Bird’s maiden name was Brower. 
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he said, “was always ready for any escapade or wild adven- 
ture that promised sport. John was reserved and dignified, and 
might readily have been taken for a divinity student.” 

The peculiar gift that impelled Emmett to his life work he 
doubtless inherited from his mother. “As far back almost as 
I can remember,” he said, “I took great interest in music. I 
hummed familiar tunes, arranged words to sing to them and made 
up tunes to suit words of my own. I paid no especial attention to 
the poetry and thought little about the literary merit of what I 
wrote. I composed Old Dan Tucker in 1830 or 1831, when I 
was fifteen or sixteen years old, before I left Mt. Vernon.” 

He entered the army at the early age of seventeen years 
as fifer, and served a full enlistment. He was first stationed at 
Newport, Kentucky, and afterward at Jefferson Barracks, be- 
low St. Louis, Missouri. In the service he improved his oppor- 
tunity to study music, a fact to which he has borne detailed and 
explicit testimony. 

He afterward traveled with circus bands and had excellent 
opportunity to continue his study and practice. He was at 
different times connected with the shows of Spalding and Rogers, 
Samuel Stickney, Seth Howe and Dan Rice. 

In the early forties he organized the first colored minstrel 
troupe. He named it the Virginia Minstrels. He has told how 
he consulted a dictionary to satisfy himself that the word min- 
strel was the proper one to use. 

Much has been written in regard to the origin of negro 
minstrelsy. The following points seem at present beyond dis- 
pute. The first troupe was organized in New York City at the 
boarding place of Mr. Emmett, on Catharine street, in February 
or March, of 1843. The parties participating were “Dan” Emmett, 
Frank Brower, “Billy” Whitlock and “Dick” Pelham. Emmett 
played the violin, Whitlock the banjo, Brower the bones 
and Pelham the tambourine. After practicing for some time to 
their mutual delight, they decided to make their first appearance 
at the Branch Hotel on the Bowery, the rendezvous for the 
showmen of the city in those days. 

Nathan Howes, the leading circus man of his time, was 
present with a numerous assembly of the lesser lights of the 
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profession. There was a disposition to scoff at the innovation. 
Comparing small things to great, it was like the advent of the. 
disciples of young Hugo in the role of romanticism. 

The costume for the occasion was chosen and the novel fea- 
tures designed by Emmett himself. It included white pants, 
striped calico shirt and blue calico coat, the latter made dress 
suit style with elongated swallow tail. This outfit did not en- 
tirely remove the prejudice of the spectators. 

Emmett tuned his violin and the crowd began to jeer. 
Such a combination of instruments had never been heard of be- 
fore, to say nothing of the four sable faces. The single Ethio- 
pian of the “Daddy” Rice Jim Crow type had been somewhat 
common, but this new aggregation violated the unwritten can- 
ons of the comic stage. 

At the conclusion of the opening chorus the crowd became 
quiet and attentive. “Brower’s funny song made them howl 
with delight.” Whitlock’s voice had a like effect. Emmett then 
sang and the little room went into “an uproar of applause.’ 

So popular was the performance that it was almost imme- 
diately called to the stage. Emmett afterward gave the quartet 
the name of Virginia Minstrels. Whitlock in an autobiography 
says that the first appearance before the general public was at 
the Chatham Theatre for the benefit of Pelham. “The house 
was crowded and jammed with our friends,” says he, “and Dick, 
of course, put ducats in his purse.” 

The company afterward was well received in Boston and 
New York. Later they went to the British Isles where they 
were virtually stranded. The performance aroused no interest 
abroad and the trip was a complete failure. Emmett promptly 
returned to America. While abroad he witnessed in Dublin the 
liberation of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish patriot. 

When he reached New York he found that a number of 
organizations similar to the Virginia Minstrels had been formed 
and were appearing with marked success. He played during 
the winter for a time in the city and traveled as a musician with 
circuses in the summer. In 1857 he engaged with the Bryant 





*Emmett was a good singer. He played many instruments, but ex- 
celled with the violin and flute. In musical composition, his reels and jigs 
were especially popular with the minstrel profession. 
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Minstrels at 470' Broadway, to act as musician and compose 
negro melodies and plantation walk-arounds. Here he remained 
till 1865. 

In 1859, late one Saturday evening, after the performance at 
the music hall, Mr. Jerry Bryant came to him and asked him 
to write for rehearsal Monday a “walk-around” or “hooray 
song” of the plantation type. It must have a good tune. It did 
not matter so much what the words were. The song should 
be “catchy” and contain phrases that the boys would readily 
pick up and repeat on the streets. Emmett remarked that the 
time was unusually short but that he would do his best. 

That night he undertook to compose a tune, but failed. He 
stated to his wife what he was expected to do and said he 
feared that he had undertaken too much. She urged him to 
persevere and told him that he should have the room all to him- 
self the day following, that she knew he would make a song 
that would please his employers. He had always done so and 
he would not fail this time. She would be his audience, and if 
the song suited her it would be acceptable to the crowds that 
would come to hear it. 

Early in the morning he picked up his violin and began 
work on the tune. It was a cold and dreary day.? The rain 
was falling. As he looked out of the window into the chill and 
comfortless street, he involuntarily repeated the expression 
familiar to showmen in the winter time, “I wish I was in Dixie 
land.” Emmett had previously traveled much through the 
South, and it was very natural that this expression should rise 
to his lips on such a day. Taking up his violin again he began 
to hum the words and play. After some hours of patient en- 
deavor, he had completed what he thought would fill fairly well 
the requirements. He next hastily prepared a stanza and chorus. 
The latter was never changed. 

He then called in his wife while he played and sang. She 
declared that the music was all right; that if the Bryant Broth- 





*See facsimile of title page of Dixie. On old programs the street 
number is 472. 
* Col. T. Allston Brown in a letter to the writer fixes the date of 
the first public rendition of the song Monday evening, Sept. 19, 1859. 


It was composed the day previous. 
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ers were not satisfied with it they would not be pleased with any- 
thing he could give them. 

“What shall I call it?” said Emmett. “I can think of no 
name for it. I ought to have a name before finishing the words.” 

“The name?” said his wife, “Why, it can have but one name. 
You have it in the chorus. Call it Divie.” 

And Dixie it was named.* 

He then proceeded to write the words. On Monday morn- 
ing he presented the results of his efforts to his employers. 
After examining it carefully and putting it to the test, they re- 
turned, evidently pleased, and congratulated the composer. The 
music, they thought, would be good enough to print. But they 
had some grave doubts about the first stanza, which they pro- 
ceeded delicately and with apologies to set forth. The stanza 
did not appear in the song as originally printed: 

Dis worl’ was made in jiss six days, 
An’ finish’d up in various ways; 
Look away! look away! look away! Dixie Land! 
Dey den made Dixie trim an’ nice, 
But Adam call’d it “Paradise.” 
Look away! look away! look away! Dixie Land! 


This stanza is important as it seems to settle a point in 
regard to which there has been some dispute. “Dixie,” a term 
applied to the entire South, is thought by many to be derived 
from Dixon, found in the name of the famous boundary line 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania, “Mason and Dixon’s line.” | 
But the weight of the testimony seems to point to a different 
origin. On Manhattan Island, a man by the name of Dixie 
once kept slaves until forced by the hostile sentiment of the 
North to move South. The slaves were not happy in their new 
home and frequently expressed a longing for Dixie land, the 
name of the old plantation.2 By degrees the expression came 
to represent the elysium of the colored race in the sunny south 





*The song bears the title of “Dixie’s Land.” The early copyright 
issues corroborate the statements of their author. 

* Another theory has recently been advanced to explain the origin 
of the word “Dixie”. It is claimed that French bank notes issued in 
New Orleans and bearing the word for ten, dix, were called dixies, and 
that the name was afterward applied to the South, the section from which 
they came. 
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land, where masters were kind, where care never came and 
where joy held sway the whole year round. The first stanza 
of the song seems to show clearly that the writer had in mind 
this earthly paradise, ‘““away down south in the land ob cotton,” 
without reference to any particular spot. 

The objection to the stanza was based on religious grounds. 
Inasmuch as it was, thought that “the piece might be found 
worth publishing in sheet music form,” it was deemed best that 
these lines should be modified. “You see, Dan,” said Mrs. Bry- 
ant, “in some religious homes it might be regarded as making 
light of the Scriptures. We know that you did not intend that 
and the lines are really very nice, but don’t you think it would 
be better to change them?” 

Emmett said that he probably could make some modifica- 
tion; that he cared little about the words; but that he thought 
the music should remain unchanged and that the name should 
be Dixie. All united in this view, and the composition was again 
praised. 

While the author was considering the first stanza, one of 
the Bryant brothers suggested that it be dropped. The song 
would be long enough without it, and the second stanza would 
do very well to begin with. Emmett agreed to this, and the 
song, without further changes, read as follows: 


I wish I was in de land ob cotton, 
Old times dar am not forgotten; 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land! 
In Dixie Land whar I was born in, 
Early on one frosty mornin’, 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land! 


CHORUS: 
Den I wish I was in Dixie! Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie’s Land we'll take our stand, to lib an’ die in Dixie. 
Away! away! away down South in Dixie. 
Away! away! away down South in Dixie. 


In Dixie Land de darkies grow, 

If white folks only plant dar toe; 
Look away, etc. 

Dey wet de groun’ wid ’bakker smoke, 

Den up de darkies head will poke. 
Look away, etc. 














or 
—_ 
Or 
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Missus married Will de weaber, 
Will, he was a gay deceaber; 
Look away, etc. 
When he put his arms around ’er, 
He look as fierce as a forty pounder. 
Look away, etc 


Ole missus die,— she took a decline, 

Her face was de color ob bacon-rhine; 
Look away, etc. 

How could she act de foolish part, 

An’ marry a man to broke her heart. 
Look away, etc. 


Den here’s a health to de next ole missus 

An’ all de galls dat want to kiss us; 
Look away, etc. 

Den hoe it down an’ scratch yoa grabble. 

To Dixie Land I’m boun’ to trabble. 
Look away, etc. 


Stanzas were added from time to time until the melody 
was composed of a score or more. .This fact accounts for the 
variety of forms in which the original song appears. All of 
the stanzas have perhaps never been printed together. The latest 
edition includes the first stanza quoted, with chorus, and the fol- 
lowing: 

Ole missus marry “Will-de-weaber’” ; 
Wililum was a gay deceaber; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
But when he ‘put his arm around her, 
He smiled as fierce as,a forty-pounder ; 
* Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 


His face was sharp as a butcher’s cleaber; 
But dat did not seem to greab her; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
Ole missus acted de foolish part, 
And died for a man dat broke her heart; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 





*Other stanzas and variations will be found in the facsimile on 
another page. 
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Now here’s health to de next ole missus, 
An’ all the gals dat want to kiss us; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
But if you want to drive ’way sorrow, 
Come and hear dis song tomorrow; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 


Dar’s buckwheat cakes an’ Injin batter, 
Makes you fat or a little fatter; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
Den hoe it down an’ scratch your grabble, 
To Dixie’s land I’m bound to trabble; 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 


From the initial presentation the song was popular, though 
no one dreamed of the wide celebrity that it afterward attained. 
It went from city to city. Through the theatres and the music 
halls it reached the people. It first became widely known in the 
North. In the political campaign in the year following, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, it is said, heard the tune to Republican words, 
and was much pleased with it. 

Without the consent of the author, the publisher brought 
out his song under the title, J wish I was in Dixie’s Land. Soon 
afterward the words and music under the title of Dixie were pub- 
lished in New Orleans by P. P. Werlein. He was notified at once 
that Emmett was the author and that his publishers would de- 
fend the copyright. A number of communications passed be- 
tween the two publishing houses, the Southern man finally “giv- 
ing his case away” by writing to Emmett and offering him $5.00 
for his copyright. 

At a great convention of music dealers held in New York 
City, the attorney for Emmett’s publishers presented his claim 
to original authorship with an overwhelming array of proof 
from many parts of the country. He concluded by stating that 
Emmett was present, that he was no speaker, but that if they 
cared to hear him relate, “in his plain western style,” the cir- 
cumstances under which the song was composed, he would prob- 
ably consent to do so. At the request of the audience, now 
thoroughly interested, Emmett briefly told his story. The mani- 
festations of approval were so hearty that the New Orleans 
publisher, who was present and who, by the way, seems originally 
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to have published the song in good faith, came forward and 
said, “I give it up, too.” 

An amicable arrangement was then made by which Mr. 
Werlein was permitted to sell what he had already published. 
Emmett insisted, when a new edition of the song was issued, that 
it bear the title Dixie, the name his wife had originally suggested. 
Thenceforward the authorship was never seriously questioned. 

The circumstances under which Dixie became the war song 
of the Confederacy are substantially as follows: 

In the spring of 1861,’ a spectacular performance was to 
be given in New Orleans. The parts had all been agreed upon, 
except a song for the grand chorus that should arouse enthu- 
siasm and stir the Southern blood. Many songs were suggested, 
but none proved entirely satisfactory. Dixie was tried and given 
the place of honor. The great throng that heard it was thrilled. 
Encore followed encore in the midst of wild demonstrations of 
approval. It then rapidly spread throughout the South and be- 
came the rallying cry of the Confederacy. 

In the meantime, while the author’s name was not prom- 
inently associated with the song, dissenting patriots learned who 
and where he was. Many an intensely loyal son of the North 
mailed him letters of disapproval. Some gravely expostulated 
and warned him to turn from the error of his way; some ridi- 
culed the song as a clownish performance in behalf of secession ; 
some denounced it as rank treason, and suggested a rope for the 





*The crowning popularity of this well-known ditty was secured in 
New Orleans in the spring of 1861, ,when Mrs. John Wood played an 
engagement at the Varieties Theatre. “Pocohontas,” by John Brougham, 
was the attraction, and in the last scene a zouave march was introduced. 
Carlo Patti, brother of Adelina Patti, was the leader of the orchestra. 
At the rehearsal he was at a loss as to what air to appropriate. Trying 
several, he finally hit upon “Dixie”. Tom McDonough shouted, “That 
will do; the very thing; play it tonight.” Mrs. John Wood, Mark Smith, 
Leffingwell and John Owens were delighted. Night came, the zouaves 
marched on, led by Miss Susan Denin, singing, “I wish I was in Dixie.” 
The audience went wild with delight and seven encores were demanded. 
Soon after the war broke out. The Washington Artillery had the tune 
arranged for a quickstep by Romeo Meneri. The saloons, the parlors, the 
streets rang with the “Dixie” air, and “Dixie” became to the South 
what the “Marseillaise” is to France. — Dr. G. A. Kane in New York 
World. 1893. 
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neck of the author. A union man, and reared by a father who 
aided negroes to escape through the agency of the underground 
railway, Emmett was surprised and confused at the remarkable 
prominence and significance fortuitous circumstances had given 
his unambitious effort. 

After the war he went to Chicago and remained there until 
1888, when he returned to his native city and found a humble 
but cozy abode near the farm once owned by his father. For 
years he lived in comparative obscurity. He found content- 
ment and happiness in the simple life and familiar scenes of 
his boyhood., The open air, the fields and the woods in which 
he always found an indescribable pleasure, became again his 
familiar haunts. He found congenial companionship among his 
farmer neighbors who still, without exception, speak of him 
familiarly as Uncle Dan. It was known that he had traveled 
with a circus, but none of his acquaintances seemed to have 
suspected that he ever did anything that had received recogni- 
tion outside of the community. His indifference to fame and 
his modest estimate of his own achievements kept him silent on 
the subject of his life work. His friends were not a little sur- 
prised when Al. G. Field, the Columbus minstrel manager and 
an old friend of Emmett,’ called the bard from his retreat and 
introduced him to the world as the author of Divie. 

For years Mr. Field had been seeking some trace of his 
venerable friend. Finally he received information indicating that 
he had returned to Mt. Vernon and was perhaps still living there. 
Meeting a prominent editor in that city, he said: 

“Do you know a man by the name of Daniel Emmett?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “we all know Uncle Dan Emmett. 
He lives about a mile north of the city.” 

“He is the man I wish to see. Can’t you arrange to take 
me to him at once? He wrote Dixie and many other songs.” 

“Mr. Field, he is not the man. Uncle Dan never wrote 
anything. He is only a retired showman. It is not worth while 
to go to see him.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Field, “he is the man.” 





*Emmett had charge of a Chicago concert hall in the early seventies. 
Here he first met Field and gave him temporary employment. 
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The result was a visit to the home of Emmett and a pleas- 
ant reunion of friends long separated. 

Mr. Field, in fulfillment of a promise, made another visit 
later in the summer. As he approached the house, he was a 
little surprised to hear the strains of a violin. At the doorway 
he met his aged friend who began to laugh most heartily. 

“Do you know what I’ve been doing?” he said. “Almost 
ever since you were here before, I have been practicing. I 
want to see the world again. I 
am going with you on your’ 
next trip.” 

This was the first time that 
the thought of such a project 
had occurred to Mr. Field. 
The journey was a long and 
arduous one for a man of four 
score years. The solicitation 
of the minstrel prevailed, how- 
ever, and arrangements were 
made for the tour. 

When he was ready to leave 
Mt. Vernon, he declared that 
only one thing troubled him. 
He had a large flock of chick- 
ens that he had raised with 

DANIEL D. EMMETT. much care. Among them were 

(From an early portrait.) a number of pets that he called 
by name. He did not know who would look after them when 
he was gone. A neighbor set his fears at rest and promised 
to take charge of the flock in the absence of the owner. 

He came to Columbus in August, 1895, and after remain- 
ing a short time with friends started with the minstrels on their 
annual circuit. The manager at first had thought simply to 
have him introduced at the opening of the evening’s perform- 
ance as the father of American minstrelsy and the author of 
Dixie. This did not satisfy Uncle Dan. It was therefore ar- 
ranged that he was to be presented and remain standing while 
the orchestra plaved Dixie, after which he could make a few re- 
marks, if he desired. 
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He first appeared at Newark, Ohio, August 22, 1895. A 
large crowd was present, few of whom knew much about Em- 
mett or the origin of his famous song. After the introduction, 
the strains of Dixie floated out on the evening air, when, to 
the surprise of the manager and those assembled, the tremulous 
voice of Uncle Dan rose, as with old time gestures and anima- 
tion he sang the song that more than thirty-five years before he 
had rendered as one of the Bryant, Minstrels in the metropolis. 

The singing was followed by a happy little address, in 
which the speaker said he returned to the stage for his farewell 
tour after an absence of twenty-one years. 


When the Al. G. Field Minstrels reached the South, Emmett 
was frequently the star attraction. A great ovation was accorded 
him at Richmond. Ladies showered flowers upon him and rep- 
resentatives of the 
first families of Vir- 
ginia paid their re- 
spects. While here a 
somewhat amusing 
incident occurred. He 
ventured out one 
bright morning, unob- 
served as he thought, 
to visit points of in- 
terest in the city. He 
paused before the 
Stonewall Jackson 
Ny monument and raised 

yr. his hat to shield his 
eyes from the sun- 


SSS Vy. 
Yo“: 
light while he read the 


ies . . . 
py inscription. He was 
somewhat surprised to 


read in an evening pa- 
per an item with large 








b pee D Sage - head lines, running 
Restin the wayside. rom a late pen ‘i . : 
— sketch.) ° something like this: 
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“Daniel Decatur Emmett, the author of Dirie, like the true Southron 
that he is, bowed with uncovered head before the monument of Stonewall 
Jackson.” 


The university students at Charlottesville, Virginia, gave 
him a rousing reception. At Nashville he was invited by Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, who was lecturing at another opera house, 
to occupy a box as the guest of honor. When he entered he 
was greeted by General Gordon, who, in an eloquent address, 
introduced him to the large audience as the author of Divie. 

At Wilmington, Delaware, he was given a reception by the 
daughters of Thomas F. Bayard, Ambassador to England and 
ex-Secretary of State. 

He visited all the important cities of the South. His pro- 
gress can best be described in the words of Mr. Field: 

“Uncle Dan was not in the best voice after he had marked his 
four score years, but every time he appeared before the footlights to 
sing Dixie, the audience went as nearly wild as any I have ever seen. 
It seemed to me as if they would actually raise the roof from the theatre. 
Every man, woman and child would rise in a body and simply over- 
whelm sentimental Uncle Dan with applause. It was great, sir, simply 
great. It brought back to the memory of the grizzled men who bore 
arms for the Southland the desolate camps, the fields of defeat and the 
enthusing recollections of victory. Those Confederate soldiers had sung 
Dixie on road and in camp. It recalled to the widows, wives and daugh- 
ters the occasions on which the song had been sung while the men were 
valorously fighting for the cause that was dear to all of them.” 


He was much impressed with the demonstrations in his 
honor. . Nor could he forget, in the midst of it all, the novelty 
of the situation. Here was a man, born, reared and educated in 
the North, and through the ‘Civil War sharing the sentiment 
of that section, enthusiastically received throughout the South 
for service that he had never intended to perform. 

A number of interesting anecdotes are related of the tour. 
One of these is worth recording, as it is characteristic. Em- 
mett invariably attended church when on the road. One Sunday 
when the troupe was in Topeka, Kansas, he entered what he 
took to be a place of worship and with bowed head quietly took 
a seat. The services, as he thought, had already commenced. 
He listened and soon discovered his mistake. He had slipped 
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into a secular meeting of a very pronounced political type, such 
as flourished in Kansas about that time. At the conclusion of 
an impassioned appeal, the speaker said: ‘What show has any 
one? What show have you? What show has this city?” Em- 
mett rose with a serious look on his face and in a clear voice 
said: “The best show on earth, and I belong to it.” He then 
walked solemnly out of the hall with the eyes of the puzzled 
audience on him. 


The last performance of the season was given at Ironton, 
Ohio, April 11, 1896. Here he told the audience that this was 
the final appearance on his farewell tour; that after having 
been before the public as an entertainer for a longer period than 
the life of the average man, he would return to spend the re- 
mainder of his days at his little home near Mt. Vernon. 


He could not be insensible to the marked attention and 
uniform kindness that had been shown him; “But,” said he, “so 
much of the same thing grew a little monotonous ;” and he was 
glad to return to the quiet of his rural home. 

Here he lived, humbly it is true, but with means adequate 
to his simple wants,’ surrounded by neighbors who esteemed 
him for his personal qualities, and in the enjoyment of good 
health for one of his years. His long tour had again thoroughly 
introduced him to the world. Had he not made it, he would 
doubtless have passed the remafnder of his days unnoticed and 
forgotten. To his cottage now came visitors to pay their re- 
spects and chat with the pioneer minstrel, who, like other gifted 
sons of Ohio, had done much to extend the fame of the Buck- 
eye State. Hither came newspaper and magazine correspond- 
ents. In the little room on different occasions sat the disting- 
uished southern statesman and soldier, Gen. John B. Gordon, 
whom Emmett greatly admired and of whom he invariably spoke 
in eulogistic terms. 





’ After retiring from the stage, he received weekly benefits in cash 
from the Actors’ Fund, of New York City. He also had an irregular 
income from autograph copies of Dixie. To Messrs. Vaughan Kester and 
Paul Kester is chiefly due the credit of bringing Emmett’s claim to the 
attention of the Actors’ Fund. 
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His last public appearance is described in the following 
extract from an article in the Knox County Republican of July 
I, 1904: 

Two years ago at a local performance he made his last appearance 
before the footlights for the Elks. He was to sing his own version of 
Dixie. The hall was crowded, and when he walked on the stage he was 
given an ovation, the audience rising. This mark of esteem was too 
much for the old minstrel, and the tears coursed down his cheeks. The 
orchestra played the introduction and played it again, but Uncle Dan was 
all unmindful of the situation, and stood with tears streaming down his 
face. It was a pathetic spectacle. Finally a tenor caught and hummed 
the refrain, and then Uncle Dan picked up the verse and sang it.” 


On a tranquil morning early in September, 1903, the writer 
made a call at the home of the aged minstrel. An elderly lady, 
who, as he afterward learned, was Mrs. Emmett, answered 
promptly, and in reply to a question said that her husband had 
gone on his daily stroll to the woods about half a mile distant, 
and that he probably would not be back before noon. Later in 
the day another call was made at the cottage. In response to a 
knock at the door, a’clear and pleasant voice bade the visitor 
enter, and a moment later he stood in the presence of Mr. Emmett. 
The bearing of the aged man was dignified, his greeting sincere. 
In his neat but humble home he preserved the graces of thé cul- 
tured gentleman. 

He was seated in a rocking chair near the window, read- 
ing a book. He wore no glasses. His eyesight through life 
had been good and at the age of almost eighty-eight years it 
was practically unimpaired. He was remarkably well preserved. 
His conversation was coherent and at times animated; his mem- 
ory excellent; his intellect unclouded. A slight lameness from 
rheumatism was his only visible affliction. His long life and 
good health he attributed to his temperate habits. 

He apologized for his full beard, saying that usually he wore 
only a mustache. The beard was very becoming, however. Re- 
move the spectacles from the later pictures of Charles A. Dana, 
and you will have a very good portrait of Mr. Emmett as he 
appeared that September afternoon. 

He manifested much interest in pioneer history and seemed 
quite familiar with the lives of noted Indian chieftains. While 
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talking on this topic he remarked, incidentally, that he had 
helped to set the type for one of the editions of Drake’s ““Amer- 
ican Indians” while he was learning the printing trade. 

What especially impressed the visitor was Emmett’s ap- 
parent indifference to the fate of his work. He wrote hundreds 
of songs, many of which were popular in other days, of which 
he had kept no copy. He seemed pleased, however, to know 
that he was recognized as the author of Dixie — especially in the 
dawning era of good feeling between the North and South, which 
had made the music of his song welcome in American homes 
of both sections. He referred with evident pleasure to Abraham 
Lincoln’s felicitous request, after the surrender at Appomattox, 
that the band play Dirie.1 “For,” said the great emancipator, 
“we have captured the Confederacy, and Dixie now belongs to 
the Union.” 

Through the music of “God Save the Queen,” the voice 
of patriotism now finds expression in our own “America.”’ What 
service the melody of Emmett’s famous song shall yet render, 
we may not say. It will live, however, and be on the lips and 
in the hearts of men when the deeds of many a warrior and 
statesman are relegated to the comparative obscurity of recorded 
history 


b 


Among Emmett’s compositions, in addition to those already 
named, were: Jordan is a Hard Road to Travel; Striking Ile; 
Here We Are, or Cross Ober Jordan; Billy Patterson; Road to 
Richmond; Go Way, Boys; Black Brigade. ; 





*A war correspondent recalls the circumstances as follows: The 
President had returned from Richmond and a crowd called with a band 
to tender congratulations and a serenade. Several members of the Cabinet 
were present. In closing his brief remarks, Mr. Lincoln said: 

“T see you have a band with you. I should like to hear it play 
Dixie. I have consulted the Attorney-General, who is here by my side, 
and he is of the opinion that Dixie belongs to us. Now play it.” 

That it has become a song of all sections of our common country 
is attested by the tumultuous applause with which it was greeted in the 
latest national conventions of the two dominant political parties. Not- 
withstanding its popularity, the author realized but $500 from the sale of 
the copyright. 
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Old Dan Tucker,’ which he composed when a mere boy, 
was for many years familiar wherever English is spoken. Even 
to this day, how readily we recall the grotesque lines: 

Old Dan Tucker, he got drunk, 

He fell in the fire and kicked out a chunk; 
and the refrain: 

Get out the way, Old Dan Tucker; 

You’s too late to get your supper. 

Long before the South had adopted Dirvie as its battle-song,. 
the Abolitionists of the North had appropriated the air of Old 
Dan Tucker, and used it with words expressive of devotion 
to their cause. From the troublous times before the war comes 
down through the intervening years the refrain :?' 

Roll it on through the nation, 
Freedom’s car, Emancipation! 

It would be difficult to explain the secret of the wonderful 
currency of Emmett’s melodies. The fact of their popularity 
remains, however, and the supplemental fact of their originality. 
The latter is worthy of more than passing notice. Many have 
suggested a remote origin for his best known productions. 
Efforts have been made to verify this theory, but they have 
failed. The more the subject is studied, the more clearly appar- 
ent it becomes that the source of these modest but famous lays, 
with their insinuating strains and quaint words carelessly thrown 
together, was the unassuming Buckeye minstrel of Mt. Vernon. 

As already stated, Emmett was indifferent to his fame. It 
is doubtful whether he would have foregone his morning ram- 
ble through the fields and woods, on a bright day, to substanti- 
ate his claim to anything he had written. To those seeking 
information he told his story in his plain, quiet way. Time has 
verified his reluctant testimony in regard to his own work. 

*The name, as the author explained, was made up of his‘own, Dan, 
and that of a favorite dog, Tucker. 

* Other northern songs were sung to this air, among them one in 
Richard Grant White’s collection, with the chorus: 


Get out of the way, old Jeff. Davis, 
Out of the way, old Jeff. Davis, 

Out of the way, old Jeff. Davis, 

You’re too late to come to enslave us. 
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On Tuesday, June 28, 1904, shortly after the twilight shad- 
ows had deepened into the darkness of night, Daniel Decatur 
Emmett breathed his last. He had been ill three days, but was 
able to walk about in his room within a few hours of his death. 

Although he was not a member of the order, in accordance 
with his request, his funeral was conducted by the local lodge 
of the Elks, under direction of his friend, Al. G. Field. On 
July Ist, the body lay in state at the Elks’ Home. In the after- 
noon it was conveyed to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 

To the stranger seated here on this occasion, while the good 
people of the city were quietly assembling, the past was full of 
material for meditation. Here the Sherman boys and Emmett 
met seventy years ago. In the struggle that threatened the 
Union, the former, in the forum and on the field, led the North; 
the latter composed the music that inspired the South. To this 
church Columbus Delano and Emmett often came, and from it, 
when full of years, they were borne by loving hands and laid 
to rest in the silent city on Mound View. Who can fix a limit 
to the influences that have gone forth from this historic spot? 
Warrior and statesman and singer depart, but something of their 
work remains with the living. 

In a brief address, Rev. William E. Hull, rector of St. 
Paul’s, paid fitting tribute to the dead minstrel. He said in part: 


“Of his life, made prominent as the composer of the famous song 
Dixie, the press has given full and accurate detail, paying the high 
tribute to the integrity of his character, that he was extremely temperate 
in all things during his long and eventful career of nearly four score 
and ten years. 

“As we are assembled within the holy place of God to pay our last 
tribute of: respect to the memory of our departed friend and brother and 
to sing the hymns he loved in life so well, Jesus Lover of My Soul, Nearer 
My God to Thee and Lead Kindly Light, and to read the solemn ser- 
vices which speak of life, death and immortality, I turn your thoughts 
to the inward and deeper springs of his spirit personality. 

“Dignified and retiring as I knew him in his later years, his large 
experience with the world and men of affairs in the realm of stageland, 
and his association with “Dixie Land” made him a gentleman, as to the 
manor born; and having penetrated the reserve of his exterior, he received 
you in his humble home with the freedom and ease of one able to dis- 
pense hospitality with a lavish hand. 
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“The religious side of his character was that which should especially 
interest us at this time and place. Baptized in his early childhood, he 
never made an outward declaration of his convictions to the public, nor 
united with any church. But he was a great reader of the Bible, and in 
his later years bought a copy with larger print that he might continue 
reading as his vision failed; that he might still see God. He himself 
once told me that he never laid his head upon his pillow at night with- 
out bending his knees at his bedside and offering up a prayer to the 
Almighty One. And I am informed that he never partook of his meal, 
however humble and frugal, that he did not bow his head and ask God’s 
blessing upon it. These are the marks of a deep religious nature, but as 
with many, such as Lincoln and others, it was aside from the sacramental 
fellowship. of God’s altar in the church. A degree of eccentricity, which 
governed him in some things, may have had the controlling influence in 
this direction. 

“His journey in earth is done, but the beautiful and touching notes 
of Dixie which he let fly from his breast on that raw and cheerless day, 
nearly half a century ago, will live to cheer and gladden the lives of 
generations yet unborn.” 


Through the streets of his home city, her famous bard was 
borne with every mark of respect to his last resting place. 
Slowly the procession moved, along the avenue to the beautiful 
cemetery on the hill. The declining sun from the west poured 
down a flood of light on the meadows and woodland that had 
grown dearer to him with advancing years. “The trees of the 
field clapped their hands” in the evening breeze, but he who 
loved their quiet shade came not again. The crowd stood with 
uncovered heads about the grave. The band played Dixie and 
the notes touched every heart. The melody that had brought 
the sleeper fame was his fitting requiem. 


AUTHORSHIP OF DIXIE. 


At various times questions have been raised in regard to 
the authorship of Divie. These have usually resulted from the 
natural impression that the air originated in the South, and the 
fact that different persons wrote verses that were sung to the 
music of the original. After Emmett’s death a correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun set forth the claims of Harry McCarthy in 
the following communication, which is here quoted because it 
is typical of others that have been exploited at different times: 
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“Was Emmett, who died recently, or Harry McCarthy, who died 
in Arkansas in 1874, the real author of the South’s war song, Diric? 
The death of Emmett recently with the assertion that he was the author, 
has given rise to some doubt on the question of authorship and Mr. John 
W. Callahan of Selma, Ala., in a recent letter to the Ledger, gives his 
views on the subject of authorship and says that McCarthy was the real 
author of Dixie. He says that the claim of the recently deceased minstrel 
Emmett, to the authorship of Dixie is utterly without foundation. Old 
Southerners who remember the days from ’60 to ’65, know well enough 
that Harry McCarthy the Arkansas comedian, was the author of Dixie. 

“McCarthy was a native of a country town in Arkansas and was 
reputed to be an idler and loafer, but had a talent for vocal music which 
made him famous. He married a lady who had as sweet a voice as ever 
a bird poured out and the two made a show which drew a crowd wher- 
ever they appeared. They formed a combination with a party that had 
trained birds in 1862, and I saw their performance at Selma. They had 
a cockatoo which came out and waltzed on a platform and at the com- 
mand of his keeper reared up to his full height, fluffed his feathers like 
the quills of a porcupine and shouted ‘Three cheers for Jeff Davis.’ 

“McCarthy had printed on his bills the words of Dixie and the story 
of his life, and the circumstances surrounding him suggested the compo- 
sition. I met him and his wife in 1874 at Navasota, Texas, and he died 
soon afterwards. No one ever thought of robbing Harry McCarthy of the 
authorship of Dixie in those days. It was a shrewd advertising dodge 
of the minstrel company after poor Harry had shuffled off this mortal 
coil. Emmett was no more the author of Dixie than I am, and I am 
quite sure my talent never run in that channel. 

“The authorship should not be left in doubt as it seems to be now. 
There will be no more oppertune time to settle it than right now, and this 
may call the attention of some who can throw light on the question of 
authorship. J. McD. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


To this letter the writer of this sketch replied: in part as 
follows: 

Juty 23, 1904. 
To the Editors of the Baltimore Sun: 

“Through the kindness of a friend, a copy of the Sun of July 11th 
is before me, containing a communication under the caption, ‘The Author 
of Dixie” Permit me to say that among those acquainted with the late 
Daniel D. Emmett and disinterested parties who visited him when he was 
living, there is absolutely no question in regard to the authorship of 
the famous war song of the South. 

“Your correspondent claims that honor for an Arkansan by the 
name of Harry McCarthy who, it is stated, published the. words on his. 
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bills when he was traveling with a bird and minstrel show through the 
South in 1862. It is also averred that while McCarthy lived, or to be 
more specific, till 1874, no one thought of questioning his authorship of the 
song. These are sweeping assertions, but details are conspicuously absent 
and little effort is made to substantiate the claim here boldly set forth. 
Unfortunately for your correspondent, his assertions run counter to facts 
and the records of the copyright office at Washington. 

“The original Dixie was composed by Daniel D. Emmett in 1859. 
This is not only proven by his own statement, in which a detailed 
account of the circumstances under which it was written is given, includ- 
ing the place where it was first sung, but it is also substantiated by the 
testimony of numerous contemporaries, including the Bryant Brothers, 
through the later fifties and earlier sixties proprietors of The Bryant 
Minstrels at 470 Broadway, New York, for whom the song was first 
written and under whose auspices it was presented to the public. 

“The song was first published in New York, under the title, J wish 
I was in Dixte’s Land. As I write I have before me a piece of sheet music 
with the imprint of Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N. Y., bearing 
this title and the copyright date of 1860. 

“The song was afterward brought out under the title Dixie’s Land, 
by Wm. A. Pond & Co, successors of Firth, Pond & Co., as stated by 
Emmett and substantiated by another copyright piece of music on my desk; 
bearing date of 1865. Under this title the words and music have been 
published to this day. The present publishers are Oliver Ditson & Co., 
of 150 Tremont St., Boston. The song may be had through any music 
dealer. It has borne Emmett’s name for forty-four years, as will be 
shown by the records of the copyright office, the publishers and music 
dealers throughout the United States. 

“In the autumn and winter of 1895, Emmett traveled through the 
South with Al. G. Field’s Minstrels and was everywhere recognized as 
the author of Dixie. As such he was introduced to a large audience in 
Nashville, by the late General John B. Gordon, who declared that he was 
without question entitled to that distinction. As such he was honored 
with a reception by the daughters of Thomas F. Bayard, ex-Secretary of 
State and Ambassador, to England. Here was a great opportunity for 
‘the friends of McCarthy to put forth their claim while Emmett was 
living and able to speak for himself. After this tour, General Gordon 
honored the aged minstrel with a personal visit at his humble cottage near 
Mt. Vernon, O. 

“This is not the first time that a question has been raised in regard 
to the authorship of Dixie. The song was once printed by P. P. Werlein, 
of New Orleans. Emmett’s publishers promptly notified him that he 
was printing one of their copyright pieces. At a convention of music 
dealers in New York, the claims of Emmett were presented by attorneys 
for his publishers and by Emmett himself. So overwhelming was the 

Vol. XIII — 34. 
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proof, that Werlein, who had been imposed upon by a pretended author, 
came forward and publicly recognized Emmett’s claim to original author- 
ship. All this occurred before the Arkansan McCarthy had taught the 
cockatoo in his bird show to shout ‘Three cheers for Jeff Davis.’”’ 


If it were necessary, much additional evidence could be 
submitted in support of Emmett’s claim to authorship. Col. T. 
Allston Brown, veteran dramatic agent and author of “A His- 
tory of the New York Stage,” who was well acquainted with 
Emmett when he composed Dixie, is still living in New York 
City. In a letter of August 5, 1904, he gives in detail the cir- 
cumstances under which the song was written, substantially as 
they have been related. The Oliver Ditson Co., who at present 
publish it, in a letter of July 8, 1904, say: 

“Dixie is about the only composition we have of Emmett’s. This 
was first copyrighted in 1860.” 


The chief of the music division of the Library of Congress, 
under date of July 22, 1904, forwards the following memoran- 
dum: 

“Dixie by D. Emmett. Transcript of title page to earliest edition in 
the Library of Congress: 

I wish I was in Dixie’s Land. Written and composed expressly 
for Bryant’s Minstrels by Dan D. Emmett. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
by W. L. Hobbs. New York: Published by Firth, Pond & Co. Entered 
according to act of Congress A. D. 1860 by Firth, Pond & Co. 

Also copyrighted 1888 by heirs of D. Emmett and 1898 by Oliver 
Ditson Co. The caption title reads “Dixie’s Land.” 


The Register of.Copyrights, under date of August 20, 1904, 
writes : 

“The earliest entry of the musical composition Dirie appears to be 
by Firth, Pond & Co., June 21, 1860, under the title “J wish I was in 
Dixie’s Land, written and composed expressly for Bryant’s Minstrels by 
Dan. D. Emmett.” 

Not only was Emmett recognized as the author of Dixie in 
his tour through the South, ,but the press of that section has 
long regarded him as such. In the Confederate Veteran for 
September, 1895, is a full page facsimile letter from him, a 
half-tone reproduction, music and words, of a manuscript copy 





+See also the issue for December, 1894. 
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of Dixie, and an appreciative sketch by the editor, S. A. Cun- 
ningham, who had visited the author at Mt. Vernon 

Rival claimants have not gotten beyond the limits of vague 
reminiscences ; Emmett’s title is proven by contemporaneous tes- 
timony and the official records at Washington. 


OTHER DIXIE SONGS. 


As already stated, many songs have been composed and 
sung to the music of Dixie. The familiar words of General 
Albert Pike are full of Southern fire. They first appeared in 
The Natchez Courier, April 30, 1861, and are here reproduced 
in full: . 

Southrons, hear your country call you! 

Up, lest worse than death befall you! 

To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie. 

Lo! all the beacon fires are lighted, 


Let all hearts be now united! 
To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie. 


CHORUS: 
Advance the flag of Dixie! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

For Dixie’s land we take our stand, and live and die for Dixie! 
To arms! To arms! And conquer peace for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! And conquer peace for Dixie! 


Hear the Northern thunders mutter! 

Northern flags in South winds flutter! 
To arms, etc. 

Send them back your fierce defiance! 

Stamp upon the accursed alliance! 
To arms, etc. 


Fear no danger! Shun no labor! 
Lift up rifle, pike and sabre! 
To arms, etc. 
Shoulder pressing close to shoulder, 
Let the odds make each heart bolder! 
To arms, etc. 


How the South’s great heart rejoices, 
At your cannons’ ringing voices! 
To arms, etc. 
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For faith betrayed, and pledges broken, 
Wrongs inflicted, insults spoken, 
To arms, etc. 


Strong as lions, swift as eagles, 

Back to their kennels hunt these beagles! 
To arms, etc. 

Cut the unequal bonds asunder! 

Let them hence each other plunder! 
To arms, etc. 


Swear upon your country’s altar 
Never to submit or falter! 
To arms, etc. 
Till the spoilers are defeated, 
Till the Lord’s work is completed. 
To arms, etc. 


Halt not till our Federation 
Secures from earth’s powers its station! 
To arms, etc. 
Then at peace, and crowned with glory, 
Hear your children tell the story! 
To arms, etc. 


If the loved ones weep in sadness, 

Victory soon will bring them gladness. 
To arms, etc. 

Exultant pride soon banish sorrow; 

Smiles chase tears away tomorrow. 
To arms, etc. 


Positive proof is now at hand that at an earlier date Em- 
mett’s melody, with his approval, had been used with a Union 
song, words by Frances J. Crosby,’ entitled “Dixie for the Union.” 
It was written after the evacuation of Ft. Moultrie and before 
the fall of Ft. Sumpter. Here are the first two stanzas: 


On! ye patriots to the battle, 
, Hear Fort Moultrie’s cannon rattle! 
Then away, then away, then away to the fight! 
Go meet those Southern traitors, 
With iron will. 


*Fanny Crosby, the famous blind hymn writer, is still living at the 
age of eighty-four years. 
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And should your courage falter, boys, 

Remember Bunker Hill. ‘ 
Hurrah! Hurrah! The Stars and Stripes forever! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Our Union shall not sever! 


As our fathers crushed oppression, 
Deal with those who breathe Secession; 
Then away, then away, then away to the fight! 
Though Beauregard and Wigfall 
Their swords may whet, 
Just tell them Major Anderson 
Has not surrendered yet. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! ete. 


A Southern man, writing for the Baltimore Sun of July 2c, 
1904, while admitting that Emmett wrote the original Dixie, 
still claims that Harry McCarthy was author of the words sung 
by the Confederate armies. From these he quotes a stanza which 
is only an awkward adaptation of Emmett’s verse: 


Old Tennessee has not forgotten 

Her good old friends in the land of cotton. 

Look away! Look away! Oh, I wish I was in Dixie! 
In Dixie’s Land I’ll take my stand 

To live and die in Dixie 

Away! Away! Away down south in Dixie. 


Another song set to the tune of Dixie and called “The Star 
of the West,” appeared in The Charleston Mercury early in 1861. 
The first stanza, with the exception of the chorus, was almost 
identical with the corresponding part of Emmett’s production. 


The last stanza ran as follows: 


Dat rocket high a-blazin’ in de sky, 

Tis de sign dat de snobbies am comin’ up nigh — 
Look away, look away, lads in gray! 

Dey bin braggin’ long, if we dare to shoot a shot, 

Dey comin’ up strong and dey’ll send us all to pot. 
Fire away, fire away, lads in gray. 


Cuorus: Den I wish I was in Dixie, etc. 


We quote also the first stanza of another variation, said to 
have been very popular with the Confederate soldiers: 
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Away down South in de fields of cotton 
Cinnamon seed, and sandy bottom! 

Look away, look away, look away, look away. 
Den ’way down South in de fields of cotton, 
Vinegar shoes and paper stockings 

Look away, look away, look away, look away 


CHORUS: 


Den I wish I was in Dixie’s Land, Oh-oh! Oh-oh! 
In Dixie’s Land I'll take my stand, 

And live and dié in Dixie’s Land, 

Away, away, away, away down South in Dixie. 


General Pike probably saw Miss Crosby’s song before he 
wrote his own. None of those who copied Emmett’s metrical 
formula got very far from his chorus. They retain it wholly 
or in part. The line “Cinnamon seed and sandy bottom’’ occurs 
in the early Emmett manuscript reproduced in the Confederate 
V eteran. 


SELECTIONS THAT HAVE APPEARED IN PRINT. 
DAR’S A DARKEY IN DE TENT. 


Dar’s a darkey in de tent, keep ’im in, keep ’im in, keep ’im in. 
But he hasn’t paid de rent, kick ’im out, kick ’im out, kick ’im out. 


CHORUS: 


Den, wide awake 
Bake dat cake, 
Den kick up a chunk and put out de light, an’ go home wid de galls in 
de morning 
Den, wide awake 
Bake dat cake, 
Den kick up a chunk an’ put out de light, 
We'll sing dis song an’ dance all night. 
1860. 
MAC’ WILL WIN THE UNION BACK. 


Mid cheers that rend the air, 
Mac’s soldiers now prepare, 
In Presidential chair 

Their gallant chief to bear. 


General George B. McClellan. 
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In all his fame they share, 
Red, white and blue they wear; 
Disunion to its lair 

To drive is aye their care. 


CHORUS: 


Then cry hurrah, hurrah for little Mac, 
For he’s the boy to win the Union back, 
And sail the ship of state on safer track. 
Hurrah, hurrah for little Mac! 

1864. 


HERE WE ARE OR CROSS OBER JORDAN. 


I’ll sail de worl’ clar roun’ an’ roun’, 
All by de railroad under groun’. 


CHORUS: 


We'll all cross ober Jordan, we’ll land on tudder shore, 
Den make room in de flat-boat for one darkey more; 
For Egypt’s in de garden a kickin’ up a row, 

Ho boys, ho boys! who can find us now. 


When I get home I'll hab a spree, 
Den leff dis worl’ and climb a tree. 


Old Massa Linkum split a rail, 
An’ de Union clar from head to tail. 


He’s got his eyes on ’sixty-four, 
Bekase he’s Union to de core. 


Remember Grant, but don’t forget 
Dat little Mac am not dead yet. 





1863. 
' STRIKING ILE. 


The world it revolves on its own axle-tree, 

Once in twenty-four hours, says G. O. Graffee; 
The axle got hot and the world stopt awhile 
And the people have all gone to “boring for ile.” 


CHORUS: 


Never strike ile! Never strike ile! 
People get looney: run mad for a while; 
TLey’ll bore thro’ to China. before they “strike ile!” 
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There’s lawyers and doctors, and men of all grades, 
Men that live by their wits, and men that have trades; 
Thro’ old Pennsylvania, they’ve trudg’d many a mile, 
With their forty foot auger, they’re going to “strike ile!” 


Maximilian in Mexico has a hard time, 

His pockets are empty, he’s not worth a dime; 
There’s no blood in turnips; he’ll not make a pile, 
If he lives till he dies, he will never “strike ile!’ 


John Bull in his dotage has smelled a big rat, 

He’d rather meet Satan, than one democrat; 

There’s a doctrine called Monroe will stir up his bile, 
He may run the blockade, but he’ll never “strike ile!” 


Napoleon the little has lately grown thin, 

He’s troubled with nightmare and “Duke Dr. Gwin’; 
We've a small bill against him: Abe’s got it on file! 
Then to balance his ledger —he’ll have to “strike ile!” 


1 


Jeff Davis in Richmond don’t get along well; 
“His Southern Confederacy’s nought but a shell ;”’ 
Let him brag and eat fire in true Southern style, 
He may dig his “last ditch’ —but he'll never “strike ile!” 
1865. 
THAT CAT AND THE DOG FIGHT. 


In the New York Clipper for September 28, 1872, under 
the above caption, was concluded a controversy over the author- 
ship of a song entitled “Cat Doggerell,” published in that paper 
July 13, of the same year. It appears that a Mr. Stewart claimed 
that he had written the song in 1870. Emmett, after submitting 
a number of affidavits to prove that he had written it for Robert 
Lindley, a banjo player, in 1867, brought the dispute to a close 
in the following characteristic statement : 

“Now, Mr. Editor, after all this parade about a piece of nonsense 
(of which I am heartily ashamed), I wish it distinctly understood that I 
do not charge Mr. Stewart with appropriating my verses. That similar 


ideas and language could be used and be perfectly original with two 
“poicks”, is not at all uncommon. That I have proven my authorship in 


William McKendree Gwin, U. S. Senator from California, 1849 
to the breaking out of the war. Accused of disloyalty and imprisoned 
till 1863. Planned to establish a Confederate colony in Sonora, Mexico, 
under Maximilian. 
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67 he must admit, as I am willing to acknowledge that he originated his 
version in ’70 as he has sworn to. I also make this confession, that I 
stand convicted of appropriating another man’s ideas two years before 
he originated them. To conclude, nothing that can be said hereafter will 
ever induce me to continue this controversy, as “J give it up” from this 
date. Respectfully yours, 

Dan. D. EMMETT.” 


NEGRO SERMON. 
BY DAN. EMMETT. 


Bredren, de text am foun’ in de inside ob Job whar Paul draw’d 
him pistol on ’Feesians, lebenteenth chapter, an’ no ’ticklar verse: “Bressed 
am dem dat ’spects nuttin’, kase dey aint gwine to git nuttin’ !” 

*K * * ok * 

We am told dat Adam was de firs man an’ Ebe was de tudder; 
dey was boaf brack men, an’ so was Cain an’ Abel. Dar am a mistake 
in de printer, for some udder man made ole Missus Adam, an’ set her up 
again de barn to dry; an’ now, my frens, who built dat barn? (Ha! ha! 
ha!) Bredren, de debble am now in Baltimoa—he hab a notion ob 
comin’ to Fillamadelfy — now he on de carrs—now he in Jarsy City — 
now he in New Yawk—he in hear! dat’s him—dat dar white man 
settin’ in de corner laffin! 

* * * * * 

Now, we be got to lassly: I sees a great many heah dis ebenin 
dat cares no moa what ’comes ob darr souls dan I does myseff. Suppose, 
frinstance, dat yoa eat yoa full ob possam fat an’ hominy; yoa go to bed, 
an’ in de mornin yoa wake up an’ find youseff dead! Whar yoa speck 
yoa gwine to? Yoa keep gwine down, down, down, till de bottam falls 
out! What ’comes ob ye den? You see de debble comein down de hill 
on a rasslejack, wid a ear like a backer leaf an’ a tail like a cornstalk; 
out ob he mouff comes pitchforks an’ lightnin, an’ him tail smoke like a 
tar kill! Whar is you now? No time for ’pentin; de debble kotch ye, 
shoa! but bress de lam, he habn’t kotch dis child yet! What’s gwine to 
‘come ob ye on de great gittin-up-day? Maby yoa tink you hold on to 
my coat-tail; but I’m gwine to fool yoa bad on dat ’casion, kase I’m 
gwine to wear my coon-skin jacket! Yoa crawl up de hill on yoa hans 
an’ nees, yoa fall down again, wallup! den yoa’s call’d a backslider. Dar’s 
de brimstone, de grindstone, de millstone, de blue stone, an’ eb’ry udder 
‘kind o’ stone de debble’s got to tie ’roun yoa neck, to sink ye in de 
nebberlastin gulf of bottomless ruin. Yoa call for a cup ob cold water 
an’ de debble say “No!” * * * Den yoa weep an’ wail an’ smash 
out yoa teef out. Den wake up, sinners, an’ let de daybroke in on ye! 

My frens, I neider preach for de lob ob de lam, de good ob yoa 
souls. nor de fear ob de debble; but, if you got any ole shoe, ole coat, 
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ole hat, jiss pass em roun dis way, an’ I’ll light upon ’em like a raccoon 
upon a green cornstalk. It’s no use passin roun de plate for “Bressed am 
dem dat ’specks nuttin, kaze dey aint a gwine to git nuttin!” — From 
The (New York) Clipper. 


MANUSCRIPT PAPERS. 


The manuscript papers left by Emmett furnish indisputable 
evidence of the fact that he was a prolific writer. His simple 
verse embraces almost every subject from Old Dan Tucker to 
the Life of Lewis Wetzel. He composed readily, sometimes im- 
provising stanzas on the stage. The greater number of his 
poems, if such they may be called, are written in negro dialect. 
Of these only a few of the “walk-arounds” seem to have been 
published. 

While abroad he studied the brogue of the Emerald Isle. 
Among his papers are a number of songs in the Irish vernacular. 

Many chapters of verse are devoted to the valorous deeds 
of Wetzel and Colonel Crawford. In his later years he read 
pioneer history with avidity and recorded his impressions in 
metrical composition. This he probably did as a pastime. In 
an introduction to one of his narratives he apologizes for his 
limited vocabulary and expresses regret that his educational ad- 
vantages had been so meager. 

Of instrumental music he left many volumes. The major 
portion of this is very neatly executed with the quill, which he 
invariably used in writing. 

His productions were not confined to verse and music. In 
the collection are a number of plays, including “Hard Times,” 
written in 1854. The dialogues are in both metrical and prose 
form, interspersed with occasional songs. There are more than 
a score of negro sermons. A small brown paper wrapper en- 
closed a package of prayers, carefully written. There are morn- 
ing prayers, “graces” for his daily bread, and thanks to be ren- 
dered on retiring at day’s decline. 

If his dialect songs or the careless reports of newspaper 
correspondents have led any to think that Emmett was a dunce 
or a buffoon, an examination of his writings will correct the 
erroneous impression. One of the most interesting of the man- 
uscript books is the volume of “Walk Arounds.” On the first 
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page, written in pencil without an erasure, under the head of 
“Remarks,” evidently intended as the first draft of a preface, 
is the following: 

These “Walk ’Rounds” were composed during the period from 1859- 
1868. Most of them were first put upon the stage of the celebrated “Bry- 
ant Minstrels” in New York, and for whom, in fact most of them were 
composed, while the author was a member of that organization; and the 
immense popularity they attained (the W. R.) was in a great measure 
due to the effective manner in which the “Bryant’s” produced them. 

In the composition of a “Walk ’Round”, (by this I mean the style 
of music and character of the words), I have always strictly confined 
myself to the habits and crude ideas of the slaves of the South. Their 
knowledge of the world at large was very limited, often not extending be- 
yond the bounds of the next plantation; they could sing of nothing but 
everyday life or occurrences, and the scenes by which they were sur- 
rounded. This being the undeniable fact, to be true to the negro pecu- 
liarities of song, I have written in accordance. 

Danie, Decatur EMMETT. 


One of his earliest volumes of instrumental music, evidently 
prepared with a view to publication, is “Emmett’s Standard 
Drummer.” The title: page, neatly lettered in the author’s own 
hand, is as follows: 

EMMETT’S 
STANDARD DRUMMER. 


Being the regular School for the U. S. Army, containing all thé beats 
and routine duty for the 


Drum and Fife. 
According to the “Ashworth Mode”. 
The whole rendered plain and concise. 
BY 


DANIEL D. EMMETT. 


Following this is the preface which reveals the military 
record of the author and explains where he got systematic in- 
struction in music. It is here presented without change of punc- 
tuation or capitalization : 
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EMMETT’S STANDARD DRUMMER. 
PREFACE. 


With the public, and particularly that portion for whom this school 
is intended, I ‘deem it necessary to inform them by what authority I 
claim to be competent to issue a work of this kind: 

At the early age of 17, I enlisted in the U. S. Army as a fifer, and 
was stationed at Newport Barracks, Ky., the then school of practice for 
the western department. For one year, or more, I practiced the drum 
incessantly under the tuition of the renowned John J. Clark, (better 
known as “Juba’’), and made myself master of the “Duty” and every 
known “side beat” then in use. Being transferred to the 6th U. S. In- 
fantry, then stationed at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., I was retained as 
“leading fifer” until discharged. In the meantime I continued my drum 
practice, which was then taught according to the School of Ashworth. 
In after years I travelled as Small Drummer with the celebrated Edward 
Kendall whiie he was leader of Spalding and Rogers’ Circus Band. I 
benefited from his superior qualifications as a drummer, and with the 
foregoing experience, I humbly submit my “Standard Drummer” to 
those who wish to become adepts in the art of drumming. 

THE AUTHOR. 


The work opens with concise and carefully written directions 
for the beginner. The language, dignified and sincere through- 
out, would have done credit to the cultured instructor of that day. 

Emmett was a Democrat? and through the war a strong 
Union man. Among his effects was found a song, evidently 
written just after the fall of Ft. Sumpter, which concludes as 


follows: 
Then on to Richmond! forward march! 
Out of old Jeff we'll take the starch; 
We'll sing this song, and take things cool, 
And fight for freedom, not for wool.’ 





* A few years before his death he said in answer to a direct question, 
“I am a Democrat, but I do not wear a collar. 


I’m a Democrat bred 
And a Democrat bawn, 
And when I am dead 
There’s a Democrat gawn.” 


*In these lines he gives expression to his union sentiments and his. 
opposition to fighting for the colored race. 
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A little manuscript book, yellow with age but still quite 
legible, contains some of his earliest writings. The following 
is published because of its oddity and the former popularity of 
the tune. It is without doubt the original as composed by the j 
boy Emmett over seventy years ago. One stanza is omitted: 


OLD DAN TUCKER. 
COMPOSED BY OLD DAN EMMETT. 


I came to town de udder night, 
I hear de noise, den saw de sight, 
De watchmen dey (was) runnin’ roun’, 
Cryin’ “Ole Dan Tucker’s come to town”. 
Git outen de way (repeat) 
Git outen de way, Ole Dan Tucker, 
You’s too late to come to your supper. 


Sheep an’ hog a walkin’ in de pasture, 
Sheep says, “hog can’t you go faster?” 
Hush! hush! honey, hear de wolf growlin’, 
Ah, ah, de Lawd, bull dog growlin’. 


Git outen de way, etc. 


Here’s my razor in good order, 

Magnum bonum —jis hab bought ’er; 

Sheep shell oats, an’ Tucker shell de corn, 

I’ll shabe ye soon as de water gits warm. 
Git outen de way, etc. 


‘Tucker went roun’ hickry steeple, 

Dar he meet some colored people, 

Some was black, some was blacker, 

Some was de color ob brown tobackur. 
Git outen de way, etc. 


Jay bird in de martin’s nest, 

To sabe he soul he got no rest. 

Ole Tucker in de foxe’s den, 

Out come de young ones nine or ten. 
Git outen de way, etc. 





Tucker on de wood pile can’t count lebben, 
Put ’im in a fedder bed goin’ to hebben; 
His nose so flat, his face so full, 
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De top ob his head like a bag ob wool. 
Git outen de way, etc. 


High-hold on de holler tree, 

He poke his bill in for to see, 

De lizard cotch ’im by de snout, 

He call for Tucker to pull ’im out 
Git outen de way, etc. 


I went to de meetin’ de udder day .. 
To hear ole Tucker preach and pray; 
Dey all got drunk, but me alone, 
I make ole Tucker walk jaw bone. 

Git outen de way, etc. 


The following selections are from Emmett’s Irish songs. 
Only The Offish Saiker and Pat Rooney's Ball are complete. 
So far as given, they are copied literally. 








EFFECTS OF THE BROGUE. 
BY D. D. EMMETT. 
Air: Tatter Jack Welch. 


’Tis plisint to hear a nice bit o’ the brogue, 
For Paddy has got a nate wag o’ the tongue; 
It is the most illigent language in vogue, 
’Tis swate and good music as iver was sung. 
For you can palaver 
A girl and not have ’er, 
And court her all night and nixt day if ye suit; 
Then don’t be a fool, 
Spake Irish by rule, 
’Tis a mark of good manners and braiding to boot. 


I come to thish counthry on boord of a ship, 
At Liverpool docks we laid up rather long; 
The captain said, “Paddy, give none of your lip! 
I’ll sail just as soon as the wind blows up strong.” 

Then I got on me knais, 
The powers to plaise, 
’Twas then in good Irish I prayed for a gale; 
My language was nate, 
Neptune, or his mate, 
Struck up a fresh breeze, and the ship it made sail. 
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Then nothing did happen to mar our delight, 
Till one afternoon we got caught in a fog; 
*Twas lucky the fog didn’t catch us at night, 
The captain at once wrote this down in his log. 
The fog and the mist 
All your strength would resist, 
Then ivery one said: ‘““Paddy make us a prayer, 
Pray in Irish: be quick! 
Knale where the fog’s thick!” 
To plaise ’em, I prayed till the fog wasn’t there. 





The rats and the mice were as thick as green pais, 
And divil a cat was on boord o’ the craft; 
We fought a pitch’d battle with bed bugs and flais, 
Their forces united and drove us all aft. 
We couldn’t run further 
Some yell’d “Bloody murther!” 
Some said, “Have compassion upon us poor souls!” 
I praiched to the vermin 
A rale Irish sermon; 
They thought me St. Pathrick and run for their hoales. 


Then peace was reshtored, and the sails were unfurled, 
Till we landed in York on the ould Batterree; 
It is the wosht place yez can find in the world! 
By thish recommind I don’t mane flatterree. 
The drivers of hacks 
Would follow yer tracks 
And taise ye to death for to take a skort ride; 
They'll get on yer trail, 
No prayers can avail; 
Yer glad to eshcape wid a pace o’ yer hide! 





WHEN THISH OULD POIPE WAS NEW. 
COMPOSED BY DAN. EMMETT, FOR HIS JUVENILE FRIEND, MASTER MCGEARRY. 
Air: “Me Irish Molly O.” 


For fifty years, some more or less, me father shmoked thish poipe 
’Twas made of rale ould Irish clay—’tis mellow and ’tis roipe; 
Altho’ the shtem is broken, yet the bowl is good and sound, 
Me son shall shmoke it after me, when I’m laid in the ground. 


CHORUS: 


It comforts me in summer’s heat, likewise through winter’s could, 
I niver would forsake it, were it twenty times as ould; 
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For the shmoke that curls above it, tho’ the whiffs they be but few, 
Reminds me of the days, me boys, when thish ould poipe was new. 
Chicago, Jan. 4, 1875. 


THE OFFISH SAIKER. 
BY D. D. EMMETT. 
Air: Candidate for Alderman. 


I am a man that’s made a name, I’m knownst to maisht of you, 
Me home is in a lovely shtrate called “Byler Avenue!” 

Me neighbors all do shmile on meas I go ‘long the shtrate, 

The girls spake low as I pass on—“O, aint he moasht too shwate.” 


CHORUS: 


Hooroo! for me, for thaives an’ rogues, 
Must know their time has come; 

We'll give them all for their reward — 
“What Paddy gave the dhrum!” 


For an’ offish I have waited long an’ shtood out in the frosht, 
I tell them we musht have reform, or elsh the city’s losht! 
They ask me for to tell them how an where I would begin, 

I say— “Turn ivry foiriner out, an’ put the Irish in!” 


At big turnouts ye’ll see me there wid a banner on me back, 

You'll always find me on the side that’s got the biggest “whack!” 
They call on me to make a spaich —of coorse I musht comply — 
“The Irish boys have got their claims—thish no man can deny!” 


PAT ROONEY’S BALL. 
BY D. D. EMMETT. 
Air: “As to Clonmel we go.” 


Pat Rooney had the cash, 
But wa’nt the man to lind it; 
Says he: “I’ll make a splash, 
’Twill be misel will spend it; 
I'll give a fanshy ball — 
O yis! I will! be jabers! 
I’ll invite one an’ all. 
Both strangers an’ me neighbers! 
Yes I will.” 


Vol. XIII — 35. 
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A hall he did engage, 
From Jolly Jack the rover; 
The ball was all the rage 
For full six waiks an’ over; 
The shtores were emptied clane, 
The merchants caught the crafters, 
For nothing did remain 
From the flure up to the rafters. 
That’s the troot. 


’Twas Riley from Wicklow, 

That played upon the fiddle; 
He drawed the longest bow, 

Clane both ways from the middle; 
He played “Ould Jack’s the lad”, 

A chune that’s famed in story, 
“The fall of Ballanyfad”, 

An’ “Geary Owen an’ glory.” 

Yis he did! 


They danced six reels or moore, 
An’ niver thought of flaggin; , 
They bounced up from the flure, 
Like hind-whails to a waggon; 
’Twas then they formed a ring 
To dance, “The divil sind it;” 
When Riley broke a string 
An’ had to shtop to mind it. 
That’s bad luck. 


Now there was Biddy Niel, 
Wid courage moasht undaunted, 
She danced the “square-toed reel” 
An’ danced it single handed; 
’Twas hop, skip an’ jump, 
When an’ accident befel ’er, 
She tript an’ fell ker thump, 
An’ broke clane thro’ the cellar, 
So she did. 


The pigs squailed in the pen, 
You'd thought the dead had risen; 
The women an’ the men 
Cockt up their ears to listen; 
The fiddler —shly old coon, 
Put them all in a roar, sir; 
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He’d niver heard a chune 
Wid bristles on before, sir. 


No indade. 


Flure manager they had 





Who ‘round the room kept prancing; 


An’ what was moasht too bad — 
He’d no “order of dancing.” 
A paisht boord he did wear, 
Pinned to his boick too tightly; 
The figures were wrote there, 
So all could rade them rightly, 
Them as _ could. 


They danced till broad daylight, 
’ When some one was suggestin’ 
To wind up wid a fight 
An’ make it interestin’ ; 
But they’d have none o’ that — 
An’ what is shtill more funny — 
Some rashcal passhed the hat 
An’ shtole the fiddler’s money, 
The auld thief. 


Then homewards all did trudge, 

O, how they’d brag an’ swagger; 
Some were too full o’ “budge” — 

So full it made them shtagger; 
Some shtrayed off an’ got losht, 

Were nabbed but got no bail, sir; 
’Twas ten dollars an’ cost, 

An’ twenty days in jail, sir, 

That’s too bad! 


THE CONNAUGHT MAN. 
BY D. D. EMMETT. 
Air: Connaught Man’s Ramble. 


I’m somewhat a rover,— 
Have travelled all over, 


Thro’ Victoria’s kingdom that shouldn’t be hers; 


This jolly ould crayter, 
This lump o’ good nature, 


Is kind to the poor, and it often occurs. 








But time it works wonders, 
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And cures many blunders, 

We see it aich day, yet our life’s but a span; 
The true Irish nation, 
Is ould as creation, 

For Adam himself was the first Connaught man 


CHORUS: 


Just take the world aisy, 
They'll call yez a daisy, 
Be true to your friends for it is the best plan; 
Then spend your last shilling 
With hearts that are willing — 
Is a rule that will work—with a true Connaught man. 


But “Soldier and glory,” 
Is an ould Irish story — 

You fight like the devil for somebody’s king; 
Just when you begin it 
Your heart is not in it, 

For fighting is not “getting girls on a string.” 
Your teeth they may chatter, 
And swords flash and clatter, 

Your comrades may fall and their faces you scan; 
By grief you’r o’erpowered, 
Yet still you’r no coward, 

You carry the heart of a true Connaught man. 


AULD MRS. MADIGAN’S CAT. 
BY D. D. EMMETT. 
Air: Brannagan’s Pup. 
’Twas ould Mrs. Madigan owned a tom cat, 
That slept on the fence every night; 


His hair stood on end like a war Democrat, 
And he spiled every day for a fight. 


CHORUS: 


He’d climb up the fence and hollow “murriare” ; 
But devil an answer he’d get, 

For pussy she lay by the hot kitchen fire, 
While Tommy stood out in the wet. 


Now Tom sent a challenge to every yard, 
To fight at catch weight for the cup; 
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But his name was a terror throughout the whole ward, 
And not a cat dare take it up! 

He climbed to the top of a liberty pole, 
And yelled: “I’m the cock-o’-the-walk !” 

Then the neighboring cats crept into their hole 
And said, “Hear the old bully talk.” 


A splinter stuck in ’im just close to his hip, 
Where the hide is most generally thin; 

He turned to descend when he heard something rip, 
He'd pulled himself out of his skin! 

Every night, so they say, when the weather is clear, 
Be it winter or hot summer time; 

On the top of the pole his skinned ghost will appear, 
As a warning to cats not to climb. 


CHORUS: 


No more on the fence will he hollow “murriare,” 
Nor try for an answer to get; 

No more pussy sleeps by the hot kitchen fire, 
But the “ghost it still walks” in the wet! 


These extracts are from the manuscript collection to which 
reference is made on a preceding page: 


GRACE AT MEALS. 


Heavenly Father: I desire to thank Thee for this frugal meal, and 
all other meals Thou hast permitted me to enjoy during my past exist- 
ence. I pray Thee appropriate it to my good, to the benefit of the 
health and strength of both body and mind, and to whatever seemeth 
good for me in Thy sight. 


FOR DAILY PRAYER. 


O Lord God of hosts, who reigneth in heaven and ruleth this earth 
and the universe, grant, I beseech Thee, to me who ask, the gift of 
Thy divine love, that I may love Thee with my whole heart, both in word 
and work, and never cease from showing forth Thy praise. 

Grant, O Heavenly Father, that I may have perpetual fear and 
love of Thy holy name. * * * Grant that Thy praise may always 
be in my mouth. I hope in Thy infinite goodness and mercy and I 
love Thee with all my heart. 

Pour down Thy blessings upon me, should I prove worthy of 
them. Bless my parents and relatives that lie in their cold and silent 
graves. Help the poor and the sick and those that are in agony. Con- 
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vert the unbelievers and enlighten them in the true faith, and let me not 
waver in faith in Thee and Thy promises. 

Heavenly Father, give ear to Thy supplicant, that in Thy bounty 
Thou mayest grant me both pardon and peace. 

Show forth upon me, O Lord, in Thy mercy, Thy unspeakable 
loving kindness; that Thou mayest loose me from all my sins and deliver 
me from the punishment that I deserve from them. Assist my weakness 
and suffer me not again to fall into my past sins and to be separated 
from Thee. As the heart panteth after the fountains of water, so my 
soul panteth after Thee, O God! For what have I in heaven? and besides 
Thee, what do I desire on earth? O my God! this house of my heart is 
too narrow for Thee! Do Thou enlarge it; it is falling to ruin, do 
Thou repair it; it has been defiled by sin; I pray Thee cleanse and purify 
it. Let Thy tender mercies come unto me, and I shall live. Let my soul 
enjoy the sweetness of Thy presence. 


AT GOING TO BED. 


Almighty God and Heavenly Father, bless that repose I am about 
to take in order to renew my strength that I may be the better able to 
serve Thee. O all ye saints and angels, intercede for me this night 
and during the rest of my life, but particularly at the hour of my death. 
Merciful God, I beseech Thee, give me sweet and refreshing sleep. * * * 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


Since the foregoing article has been put into type, additional material 
of interest has come to the hands of the writer which he may publish later 
in different form. Much has recently been said about the original manu- 
script of Dixie. It is not probable that it is in existence. It was lost 
years ago. The author made many manuscript copies and it is but 
natural that some of these should be presented as the original. 


MONUMENT. 


Steps have been taken to raise funds to erect a monument to the 
author of Dixie. Mr. Al. G. Field is chairman of the general commis- 
sion appointed by the Mayor of Mt. Vernon, O. 
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OHIO IN THE SPANISH AND PHILIPPINE WAR. 


THOMAS M. ANDERSON. 


Few can fulfill Pliny’s motto: “To do what deserves to be 
written. To write what deserves to be read.” 

Great generals are nearly always able administrators, and 
have often proved themselves great statesmen. The ability to 
command and to administer go together, but few military com- 
manders have wielded equally well the sword and pen. Julius 
Cesar, ‘““The foremost man of all the world,” was at once a great 
orator, author and warrior. Grant, a great soldier, wrote an un- 
pretentious memoir of his life, which may survive as long as 
Cesar’s Commentaries. Sherman was a great soldier and elo- 
quent talker. Napoleon, the greatest military genius, was a poor 
writer, but a great administrator. But a combination of brilliant 
intellectual faculties is not always united with the gift of ex- 
pression. 

Yet even an ordinary soldier may “narrate a plain unvarn- 
ished tale,” and when he can do justice to comrades living or 
dead, he should try to write what deserves to be read on their 
account. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish War, Wm. McKinley, an 
Ohio soldier, was President of the United States, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our army and navy. Another Ohio soldier 
was Adjutant General of the Army. As it has always happened 
to us, we were unprepared for war, and the burden of prepara- 
tion and organization fell upon these two men. Ohio did not 
seem to play so conspicuous a part in our: war with Spain, and 
its corrollary the Philippine Insurrection as in the Civil War. 
The contest did not last long enough, nor was it severe enough 
to test the mettle of our soldiers or the ability of our officers, 
yet the promptness with which our forces were gotten to the 
front was remarkable, and reflected great credit on the two men 
upon whom the responsibility rested. 
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In appointing general officers, the President selected among 
the first, Generals Keifer, Lawson, Chaffee, Anderson, Garrison 
and Ernest, of Ohio. 

The first battle of the war, El Cane, was won by Gen. Law- 
son, who carried, after a stubborn resistence, a strongly forti- 
fied position. Lawson commanded a division which bore its part 
in the second day’s fight at San Juan Hill, and the subsequent 
siege of Santiago. 

After Spain sued for peace he was transferred to the Phil- 
ippines and put in command of the Ist Division of the 8th Army 
Corps, which he led with marked ability and success. Neither 
intense heat nor tropical storms stopped his ceaseless attacks on 
the enemy. Over miles of swamps and almost impenetrable jun- 
gles he led the way in person. In a desperate battle at Zopote 
river he won a decided victory, and a little later, like the great 
Turrence, he sacrificed his life in an unimportant combat. In 
Indian wars in the United States he proved himself a natural 
born partizan leader, and in his campaigns in Luzon showed that 
he was a daring and skillful general. 

Genl. Anderson, another Ohio soldier, led our first expedi- 
tion to Luzon, and raised the first American flag on its shores. 
He directed the first land attack on Manila, and as a division 
commander won battles at Santana, Pasay and Guadalupe 
Church. These engagements and those of McArthur on the 
north of the Pasig were the only ones in which the American 
troops sustained any considerable loss. But the enemy lost three 
thousand men and nearly all their artillery. . 

There were no Ohio regiments in these engagements, but 
there were four Ohio officers on the staff of the 1st Division, 
8th Army Corps, Capt. C. C. Walcutt, Chief Quartermaster ; 
Capt. Wm. Anderson, of Greenville, Commissary of Subsistence ; 
Major W. E. Bickheimer, Judge Advocate; and Capt. T. M. 
Anderson, Jr., A. D. C. 

The next native of Ohio to claim attention is Genl. Fred. 
Funston, a tireless campaigner and energetic fighter. He is best 
known as the captor of Aguinaldo. 

Genl. Adna R. Chaffee was a Brigade Commander in the 
Santiago campaign, doing such excellent service that he was 
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made a Major General of Volunteers, and put in command of 
our contingent in the march to Pekin. He bore a conspicuous 
_ part in the capture of that city, and was made a Major General 
in the Regular Army without passing through the grade of 
Major General. He is now Lieut. General and Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The prompt mobilization and muster in of twelve regiments 
of the Ohio National Guard, and their field service has been so 
well told in the history of the State Guard that it is needless to 
repeat the story. It is sufficient to say that the organizations and 
the service were alike creditable. To the deep disappointment 
of the rest, only two of the members saw active service in the 
field. The 8th O. V. I. under Col. C. V. Hart, reached Santi- 
ago just too late to take part in the seige, but in time to perform 
its share of routine duty afterwards. 

The 4th O. V. I. under Col. Alonzo Coit, received its baptism 
of fire in a combat at the Barrio de Las Palmas, near Guayamas 
in Porto Rico. Five of the command were wounded. The whole 
division under Genl. Brook then advanced to attack the Spanish 
forces at Cayey. Just as a battery of the 4th Artillery, under 
Capt. R. H. Anderson, who hails from the Pickaway plains, haa 
opened fire, a mounted orderly brought a dispatch announcing 
the peace protocol. But a number of Ohio’s officers were more 
fortunate. Maj. Genl. Keifer commanded a division near Ha- 
vana after the protocol and before the confirmation of the treaty 

Brig. Genl. Garretson commanded a brigade in Porto Rico. 
The following officers were made Brig. Generals of Volunteers 
for efficient service in the Spanish and Philippine wars: Genl 
Wm. Sinclair, Genl. M. V. Sheridan, Genl. Gilbert S. Carpenter. 
Genl. Jacob Smith, Genl. Chas. Hood, Genl. A. S. Burt, Genl. 
H. B. Freeman, Genl. Oswald Ernest, Genl. G. M. Randall, Genl. 
E. B. Atwood, Genl. J. C. Chance, Genl. C. M. Miner, Genl. Funs- 
ton already mentioned. Maj. Genl. Wade, a son of old Ben 
Wade, the Ajax of the anti-slavery movement, is now in com- 
mand in Manila. 

Mike Sheridan, as he is familiarly known in the army, is 
a brother of Genl. Phil. Sheridan. Generals Ernest, Smith and 
Burt were all brigade commanders. The first named in Porto 
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Rico, Smith in Samar and Burt in the Zambele Province in 
Luzon. General G. M. Randall is still in the service. Of all these 
Ohio generals, only two were graduated from the Military Aca- 
demy. The others, with the exception of Lieut. Genl. Chaffee, 
began their military careers in the volunteer service. 

The people of Ohio are not a warlike people. They prefer 
the arts of peace to the science of war. Yet those of her sons 
who have adopted the military profession seem to master its the- 
ories, acting on the principle that what is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well, 























AN UNKNOWN GRAVE. 


JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


[The following poem with preface was read by Mr. Piatt at the 
Annual Banquet of the Ohio Society S. A. R., held at the Columbus Club 
on the evening of April 19, 1904.] 


On the title page of an interesting volume of family history 
recently published at Columbus, I read two sentences,— the first 
from Edmund Burke: “Those who do not treasure up the mem- 
ory of their ancestors do not deserve to 
be remembered by posterity.”” The other 
is from the Bible: “Children’s children 
are the crown of old men; and the glory 
of children are their fathers.” I thought, 
therefore, if I were to speak here to- 
night, as an hereditary member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, I might not 
appear too personal,— not unpardonably 
personal, I hope,— if I should take occa- 
sion to honor, so far as I could, the New 
Jersey officer of the Revolution whom I 
represent, when I may explain that, eight years after his seven 
years’ service in the Continental Army — having been in every 
important engagement under his great commander, including that 
at Yorktown, (he was with three brothers in the battle of Trenton) 
it is reported he received a new commission, raised a band of 
men at his New Jersey home, and marched with them across the 
ccuntry in the autumn of 1791, and, joining St. Clair’s army at 
Fort Washington, now Cincinnati, was killed in the memorable 
defeat on Ohio soil. There is an interesting reference to him in 
Howe’s Historical Collection, describing his unwillingness to be- 
lieve that a retreat had been ordered. It is said that General 
Washington, when he learned of St. Clair’s defeat, wept at 


hearing of Captain Piatt’s fate. Capt. Jacob Piatt, his younger 
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brother — who came to Cincinnati five years later and settled in 
Boone County, Kentucky — had been on Washington’s staff. 
Captain William Piatt’s eldest son, Captain James Piatt, my 
grandfather, served in the War of 1812, commanded a garrison 
in New York Harbor, and was in the battle of Plattsburgh. He 
came west to Cincinnati fifteen years later, and also sleeps in an 
unmarked grave, dying a few weeks after his coming, on the 
banks of the Ohio in Boone County, Kentucky. One of Captain 
William Piatt’s nephews, his namesake, Colonel William Piatt, 
was with General Harrison at Tippecanoe; he was also on Gen- 
eral Jackson’s staff in the battle of New Orleans. He lived at 
Home City, near Cincinnati, and died there. Another nephew, 
John H. Piatt, at one time a wealthy banker in Cincinnati, under 
assurances from James Monroe, then Secretary of War, provis- 
ioned the northwestern army in the War of 1812, but died in a 
debtor’s prison at Washington, while vainly seeking repayment 
from the Government. Among Captain William Piatt’s grand- 
nephews is General Abram S. Piatt, of Logan County, Ohio, as 
was the latter’s brother, Colonel Donn Piatt; and, it may be - 
added, another was the late Major General Canby, at one time 
Secretary of War, who shared his grand-uncle’s fate in being 
killed in battle by the Indians. Captain William Piatt was thus 
the pioneer of his name and family in Ohio and the Ohio Valley. 
He became their Moses, so to speak, and, having looked upon the 
Promised Land, had, if he had any, an unknown grave in Ohio. 


AN UNKNOWN GRAVE IN OHIO. 


In Memoriam: Captain William Piatt, New Jersey Line, Army 
of the Revolution, 1775-1783. Killed at St. Clair’s Defeat, in Ohio, 
November 4th, 1791. 


Why came I here to live? Because he came 
Hither, my great-grandsire, who came —to die. 
Leading his little neighbor dwelling band, 

A century and thirteen years ago, 

Across the mountain wilderness, he came, 

Who had left his all to serve the Common Weal ;* 
Then out of all that seven-years’ fight unscathed, 


‘Omnia relinquit servare Rempublicam is the inscription on the 
medal of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
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In which his sword was given to Her, our Land, 
(In which his life was offered, too, for Her,) 
Briefly indeed went back unto his plow 

Like him our prototype of Roman name, 

Like him our chieftain first and best beloved; 
Then hither brought his sword, to give his life 
In that lost fight there in the marshy wood, — 
First of his name to touch the Ohio sod, 

Only to bathe it with his blood, and fill 

An unknown grave in the vast wilderness. 
True son of the Revolution thou, indeed! 
Ohio-born in thy baptism of blood, 

But in an unknown sepulchre dost sleep, 

Like him of old whose burial no man saw, 


And no man knoweth his grave unto this day: 
Not all forgotten could I lay my flower 

(My poor unworthy bud, not bloom, of song) 
Where it might bear me witness, me thy heir 

In that great brotherhood with him thy chief, 
Who wept unwonted passionate angry tears 

To learn thy fate, with theirs thy fellows — thou 
Who wouldst not leave, and didst not leave the field: 
He brought his sword and gave his life no less, 
Rock-built metropolis of my Valley Land, 

To make thine earlier tenure possible 

In that stronghold named for his comrade chief 
(His brother in the brave fraternity 

Named for that Roman name which soon was thine) — 
He brought his sword and gave his life no less, 
Ohio, toward thy making, he who sleeps 

There in thy unrecognizable earth, 

Whose coming hither was his going hence, 
Whose going hence my coming hither brought, 
By some mysterious thread 6f human fate 

That drew in far-off years all mine and me. 











* The City of Cincinnati was named after the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, of which Washington was the first President. The Miami Purchase 
had been largely in the interest of the impoverished officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolution, according to Judge Burnet, the name being 
given by General St. Clair, who, by the way, was the owner of many 
of the lots in Judge John Cleves Symmes’s proposed city, antedating 
Cincinnati, at North Bend. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


On August 19, 1904, a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Trustees of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society was 
held in the conference room of the Public Library, with the following 
members present: Mr. Geo. F. Bareis, Col. John W. Harper, Prof. B. F. 
Prince, Hon. D. J. Ryan, Secretary E. O. Randall and Mr. E. F. Wood 
representing Mr. S. S. Rickly. Letters of regret on account of inability 
to attend were received from Mr. W. H. Hunter, Chillicothe; Hon. 
M. S. Greenough, Cleveland; Prof. C. L. Martzolff, New Lexington 
and Prof. G. F. Wright, Oberlin. 

Mr. E. F. Wood made a verbal report of his visit to Ft. Ancient 
on July 4th and Sth, when he held a conference with Mr. Warren Cowen, 
the custodian, and also made a careful inspection of the Fort, and study 
of contemplated improvements on the property. Mr. Wood’s statement 
was one exceedingly satisfactory to the committee and complimentary 
to Mr. Warren Cowen. The latter has been most loyal and faithful in 
his labors in the care of the Fort and in looking after the interests of 
the Society. Mr. Cowen has also been most efficient and painstaking in 
carrying out all instructions of the Trustees in their supervision of the 
property. After hearing the report of Mr. Wood the Secretary was 
instructed to renew the present contract, with some slight changes, which 
the Society has had with Mr. Cowen the past two years, the new con- 
tract to be effective from August 1, 1904, and continue for two years, 
until August 1, 1906. 

Standing committees for the ensuing year were decided upon as 
follows: Finance, Rickly, Ryan, Bareis; Ft. Ancient, Prince, Harper, 
Bareis; ‘Serpent Mound, Martzolff, Hunter, Randall; Museum and Li- 
brary, Wright, Greenough and Brinkerhoff; Publications, Ryan, Keifer 
and Randall. 

The Secretary reported an account of his visit to the St. Louis 
Exposition on June 15th and 16th, at which time he carefully inspected 
the exhibit being made by the Society in its quarters in the Anthropolo- 
gical Building. This is one of the permanent and therefore most desirable 
buildings on the grounds, it being one of the main structures recently 
erected for the Jefferson University, to be occupied by the University 
after the Exposition has closed. In the same building is the Egyptian 
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exhibit, and several exhibits of archeology and anthropology. About 
one thousand people daily inspect the display of the Society, and 
amongst these are professors, scholars and students from all parts of 
the world. The Society is certainly to be congratulated upon the exhibit 
it is making and upon the attention it is attracting from the public and 
the influence it is exerting in behalf of the Society. The newspapers 
not only in St. Louis but throughout the country are giving it admirable 
and wide-spread notice. Prof. Mills has most admirably arranged the 
exhibit and he has been the recipient of innumerable compliments for his 
competency as Curator of the Society. 

The Secretary reported the issuing of the July Quarterly and stated 
that the October Quarterly was being rapidly prepared for publication, 
and would probably come from the press early in September. He also 
reported that the reprint of the Centennial proceedings had been com- 
pleted. Fifteen hundred copies were now at the disposal of the Society, 
and a certain number would be sent to each member of the last legis- 
lature in lieu of their failure to receive the contingent which had been 
provided for in the appropriation bill, and which item had been vetoed 
by the Governor. 

The committee authorized the Secretary and Treasurer Wood to 
arrange for a visit by the Executive Committee to Fort Ancient on 
Monday, August 29th. 


On Monday, August 29th, in accordance with the decision of the Exe- 
cutive Committee at its last meeting, members of the Executive Committee 
and certain invited State officials made a visit to Fort Ancient. Those 
participating were: Hon. L. C. Laylin, Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Laylin; Hon. W. D. Guilbert, Auditor of State and Mrs. Guilbert; Prof. 
C. G. Heckert, President of Wittenberg University, Springfield, 
and Mrs. Heckert; Mr. W. H. Raynor, Springfield and Mr. D. A. Ran- 
dall, Columbus. Of the members of the Executive Committee there 
were Hon. D. J. Ryan and Mrs. Ryan, Columbus; Mr. Geo. F. Bareis and 
Mrs. Bareis, Canal Winchester; Col. John W. Harper and Mrs. Harper, 
Cincinnati; Prof. C. L. Martzolff -and Mrs. Martzolff, New Lexing- 
ton; Prof. B. F. Prince and Miss Grace Prince, Springfield; Secretary 
E. O. Randall and Mrs. Randall, Columbus. The party reached the Fort 
at 9:00 A. M., and were met at the station by Mr. Warren Cowen the 
Custodian, who with carriages, escorted the party to and about the 
Fort. A thorough examination of the embankments and enclosures was 
made. The work done by the Society in the embellishment and improve- 
ment of the property was also carefully noted and commended. Further 
proposed work by the Society was also considered and certain features 
of it determined upon. The party partook of a sumptuous country 
dinner at the Fort house; all agreeing that if the menu enjoyed was 
any sample of the provender partaken of by the prehistoric man, the 
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mysterious Mound Builder was at all events a good liver. The weather 
proved delightful, and the State officials, as well as trustees, pronounced 
themselves as highly pleased first with the fact that the State had secured 
the property, and second that it was being so admirably protected under 
the custodianship of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 


HARRISON-TARHE PEACE CONFERENCE MEMORIAL. 


On Tuesday, June 28, 1904, at Columbus, Ohio, a most delightful and 
appropriate program of ceremonies was carried out by the Columbus 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution commemorative 
of the peace conference between President Harrison and the famous 
Wyandot Indian chief, Tarhe, at Franklinton, on the west side of the 
Scioto, opposite Columbus. This peace conference was held June 21, 
1813. The exercises of the celebration were held in the open air near the 
historic spot where the conference took place. Temporary seats were 
provided for the auditors in the little park which ornaments that part of 
the city, the speakers occupying an elevated platform over which was 
spread a canopy. The audience, it goes without saying, was a sym- 
pathetic one, being composed mainly of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, and members of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, to whom the committee in 
charge had courteously extended invitations. The Columbus Rifles Band 
furnished fitting music. Invocation was pronounced by the Reverend 
Washington Gladden. An immense granite boulder made an imposing 
monument, upon which was attached a beautiful bronze tablet stating the 
event which it commemorated. A most admirable and appropriate ad- 
dress presenting the peace memorial to the City was made by Mrs. Edward 
Orton, Jr., Regent of the Columbus Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and to whose energetic and persistent efforts was mainly due 
the idea and its fulfillment of the erection of this tablet. The act of unveil- 
ing was most unique and interesting, as the immense stars and stripes 
which served as the veil were drawn aside by Masters Milton Wilcox and 
Allen G. Thurman. The address of acceptance on behalf of the City 
was made by Hon. Robert H. Jeffrey, Mayor of Columbus, who spoke 
briefly but eloquently of the inspiration of honored ancestry. The chief 
address of the occasion was made by General Benjamin R. Cowen, life 
member of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, who spoke 
at some length, in his usually graceful and scholarly manner, dwelling 
upon the historic conflict between the white and red races for supremacy, 
the past achievements, present conditions and future prospects of the 
white race. It was an occasion much enjoyed by those who were so fortu- 
nate as to be prsent, and greatly to the credit of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, who find in such occasions fitting opportunity to express 
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their enthusiasm in and loyalty to the order to which they belong. We 
do not give the proceedings in full as they will be published in book 
form by the Columbus Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution. 


HARWOOD R. POOL. 


Mr. Harwood R. Pool, a life member of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, died in New York, December 30, 1903. 
He was the son of Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Pool, and was born in 
Elyria, Ohio, October 22, 1860. He went to New York in 1868, attended 
private school and later fitted for college at Hopkins Institute, New 
Haven, Connecticut. In 1877 he entered the Ohio State University, and 
was graduated therefrom on June 22, 1881, with the degree of Ph. B. 
While in college he took lead in important measures affecting college 
life, and was one of the organizers of the Greek letter society, Phi 
Gamma Delta. He was one of the organizers and first president of the 
Alcyone Literary Society. He was also one of the establishers and first 
editors of the college paper, ‘““The Lantern.” He was a splendid student, 
a fine athlete, and, through his frank and winning manner, not only 
one of the leaders in all college affairs, but a most popular man with 
all clesses of students. Immediately upon his graduation from O. S. U., 
he attended the Columbia Law School, from which he received his 
diploma on June 13, 1883, as Bachelor of Laws “cum laude,’ and was 
admitted to practice by the Supreme Court in 1883. He took a most active 
interest in the progress and welfare of his Alma Mater, O. S. U., and 
was honored by receiving office from the Alumni Association. He 
also became prominent as an alumnus of the Law School at Columbia 
University. He was elected a member of the Loyal Legion, New York 
Commandery, of the second class, April 4, 1888. This latter order, at 
a stated meeting of the commandery held at Delmonico’s, made fitting 
recognition of the decease of their honored member, the formal reso- 
lution being presented by Brevet Brigadier General Anson G. McCook. 
The death of Harwood Pool in the prime of his activity was not only 
a sad b.iow to his innumerable friends and associates but a decided loss 
to the community and profession of which he was so conspicuous and 
valuable a member. Mr. Pool, from the beginning of his membership in 
the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, took deep interest 
in its welfare; his removal to New York and residence in that metropolis 
seemed in no way to lessen his love for his native state and interest in 
the progress of the society which promotes the history of the Buckeye 
Commonwealth. 
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GATHERING UNDER THE OAKS. 


On July 6th the Secretary of the Society was the honored invitee 
of the committee of arrangements at the semi-centennial anniversary 
celebration of the birth of the Republican party held at Jackson, Mich., 
in a picturesque grove of oak trees just outside the city limits. 

It was at Jackson, Mich., on July 6, 1854, that the first great mass 
meeting of members of the Whig, Abolitionist, Anti-slavery Democrat, 
and other members of nondescript political parties met “under the oaks” 
and organized and named the Republican party. This meeting led to 
the nomination of a State ticket for Michigan, which was elected the 
following fall. Some ten thousand voters in Michigan signed the peti- 
tion for this meeting. The anniversary meeting was one of great 
interest and patriotism. The platform for the speakers was located in a 
hollow of the grove, in front of a large temporary enclosure, to the 
seats of which were admitted some eight hundred veteran Republicans 
who cast their first vote in that party for Fremont in 1856. Of these 
eight hundred, some four hundred were present at the initial meeting 
held in Jackson fifty years before. It was a remarkable audience of 
political veterans, many of them scarred and maimed from service in 
the great rebellion. The honor address of the day was by Mr. John 
Hay, the distinguished Secretary of State, formerly private secretary 
to President Lincoln, and since the statesman and diplomat, and a life 
member from its organization of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society. His address was in eloquence and scholarship worthy 
of the occasion and the reputation of the speaker. Addresses were also 
made by Senators Fairbanks and Burrows, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
Speaker Joseph Cannon and others, 


HISTORICAL BULLETIN. 


The Historical Bulletin, an interesting publication issued at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and devoted to genealogy, patriotism and _ historical 
research, in its issue for August, 1904, has, as its initial article, an in- 
forming account of the inception of the National Society Sons of the 
American Revolution, by George Williams Bates, of Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. Bates is the Historian-General of the National Society, S. A. R., 
and moreover one of its most enthusiastic and popular workers. At 
the last National Convention of the Society, held at St. Louis, Mr. Bates, 
who on that occasion delivered an admirable address on _ the 
Louisiana Purchase, was re-elected Historian-General for the fourth 
term, evidencing not only the value of his labors in his office but 
the appreciation of the same by the members of the organization. Mr. 
Bates is a descendant of a number of distinguished New England 
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families, through his mother being connected with Roger Williams and 
related to the Reverend John Robinson, pastor and founder in 1606 of 
the Pilgrim Church at Leyden, Holland. Mr. Bates is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and is a practicing attorney in the city of his 
birth, Detroit, and wields a potent influence in social, Masonic, educational, 
and scientific circles of that beautiful, enterprising city. Mr. Bates is 
an orator of unusual force and eloquence and is always listened to with 
great pleasure and interest, especially by audiences of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


OHIO STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio State Bar Association held its 25th annual meéting at 
Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay, July 6-7-8, 1904. It was unusually well 
attended, there being some four hundred lawyers of the State present 
at the various sessions. Addresses were delivered by the Hon. Henry 
J. Booth, annual address of the President; Judge William Z. Davis, of 
the Ohio Supreme Court on “The Trial Judge”; Hon. S. S. Wheeler on 
“State Taxation of Real and Personal Property”; Hon. Lebbeus R. 
Wilfley, Attorney-General for the Philippine Islands, on “The New 
Philippine Judiciary”; Mr. Emilius O. Randall, Reporter of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, on “Legal Reporting and Indexing.” Hon. Joseph Wilby 
and Hon. David F. Pugh discussed the subject of “Municipal Ownership.” 


LETTERS BY GOVERNOR [IFFIN. 


Through the courtesy of Hon. Robert W. Manly, the Society has re- 
ceived as donations for permanent possession, from Mr. Charles G. 
Comegys, Cincinnati, and Edward T. Cook, Chillicothe, both grand- 
sons of Edward Tiffin, Ohio’s first governor, an autograph commission 
by Governor Tiffin issued the 10th day of December, 1806, and appoint- 
ing one Mathew Nimmo, Esq., an agent to enforce certain laws enacted 
for the peace to the commonwealth, etc. Also autograph letters from the 
Governor to Mathew Nimmo concerning the performance of the duties 
of his office, and an autograph letter of Secretary H. Dearborn of the 
War Department to Governor Tiffin. These documents will be securely 
placed in the archives of the Society as valuable historical acquisitions to 
the Society’s library. 


COMMERCIAL VS. SCIENTIFIC COLLECTING. 


In the January number of the Society’s Quarterly there appeared 
an article from the distinguished archeologist, Warren K. Moorehead, 
on the subject of commercial and scientific collecting; “a plea for art 
for art’s sake.’ The author vigorously deprecated the vandal system 
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of destroying archeological mounds and remains, and the disposing of 
archzological artifacts by collectors as a mere matter of barter and sale. 
The article attracted the wide notice of archzologists throughout the 
country, and Mr. Moorehead has been the recipient of commendatory 
communications from many of the leading scholars in archeology, from 
which we select the following: 

May 30, 1904, St. Lours, Mo. 


My Dear Pror. MooreHEAD: —I have read with interest your 
recent article on “Commercial vs. Scientific Collecting” and am pleased to 
note that your views on the subject are so fully in accord with my own and 
those of many of my co-laborers in the Wisconsin field. But few other 
states in the Union have suffered more severely at the hands of commer- 
cially inclined persons than has our own and it is by this means that 
many of our choicest archeological treasures which should have remained 
at home have gone to enrich distant collections and institutions, and are 
at present inaccessible to the local student for whom they must possess 
the greatest value. In the past, professional relic hunters and others 
have traversed the length and breadth of our state offering fancy prices for 
desirable artifacts and thus forever placing beyond the reach of local 
institutions and students these and any similar objects which might be 
brought to lighq in the future. These long continued raids upon our 
antiquities have done much to encourage the plundering and destruction 
of our mounds and there is no question but that they are also responsible 
for the extent to which the manufacture of and traffic in fraudulent im- 
plements has grown in late years. This spirit of commercialism has also 
been the means of introducing into local collections a large number of 
artifacts from other regions which might to all intents and purposes 
far better have been retained at home. That the commercial evil is a 
growing one cannot be denied. For several years past the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society recognizing the disastrous effects of a continuation 
of such practices has been doing its best to secure the retention of desir- 
able archzological material by local institutions. We are pleased to 
note that this plan has met with some success. If we were to under- 
take to point out those whom we consider responsible or in part respon- 
sible for such local conditions as now exist it might occasion some 
surprise. Yours sincerely, 

Cuas. E. Brown, 
Secretary Wisconsin Archaeological Society. 


Peasopy Museum, CAmprince, Mass., March 22, 1904. 


My Dear Mr. Mooreneap: —I have read your paper “Commercial 
vs. Scientific Collecting” with much interest. Irreparable harm has been 
done the science of American archeology by amateur as well as commer- 
cial explorers of mounds, burial places and village sites. In fact very 
little archeological work has been done in the United States in a thor- 
oughly competent manner, until within the last few years, even by 
professionals. ; 

As to commercial explorers, their work should be discouraged in 
every way. Competent amateurs should be encouraged to do better work. 
A study of the reports of the best work that has been accomplished will 
greatly help those who usually destroy what they would record. Careful 
maps, photographs, measurements and notes should always be made as 
the work progresses. Officers of archeological museums are usually glad 
to give advice as to the best methods of exploring. All specimens should 
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be marked in a permanent manner with small gummed labels, for cata- 
logues of amateur collections are sure to be lost sooner or later. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY, 
Assistant Curator Peabody Museum, Harvard. 


WasuHiNGTON, D. C., March 21, 1904. 


My Dear Mooreweap: — There are two kinds of commercial collec- 
tors of archeological objects—the one who collects in a systematic 
manner, keeping notes of excavations and all the circumstances con- 
nected with the finding of the objects, thus giving the collection a value 
far beyond that possessed by the objects alone, and that abomination 
who spoils everything for the purpose of gathering specimens for sale 
to anyone who will purchase them, regardless of whether the story they 
tell is forthcoming or not. The former class I have heard of but never 
seen; the latter can be discouraged in a measure at least, if every respec- 
table scientific institution or individual wili refuse to have dealings with 
him. There is urgent need of agitation to prevent the further despoliation 
of the public ruins and other antiquities in the far West and to place 
their excavation under scientific control for the sole benefit of institutions 
of learning. Within a week I have seen in an American archeological 
journal that has recently made an appeal for the protection of our anti- 
quities, an advertisement of a dealer who makes a specialty of pre- 
historic pottery “direct from the ruins’! If the vandalism continues 
much longer, the means for real scientific study of our western antiqui- 
ties will be no more. Sincerely yours, 

F. W. Honce, 
Editor American Anthropologist. 


Toronto, CANADA, March 19, 1904. 


Dear Sir:—I carefully read the article when it originally appeared 
in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. 

In this country we are not very much troubled with a class of 
people to whom you refer, otherwise than as their advertisements may 
happen to reach us from the United States. No one can doubt the 
truthfulness of the remarks you make respecting the collection of archz- 
ological material for mercenary or commercial purposes, and while in 
the interests of science the carrying on of such a business is something 
to be deplored, I am afraid that very little can be done to put a stop 
to it. Thousands of people of the tourist type, patronize dealers in curio- 
sities to be carried away as souvenirs without any discrimination as to 
where the things were found, or even whether they were ever found. 
As a result of this thoughtless method of purchasing, it is only natural 
for an ingenious person to supply the demand as a result of his own 
skill, for the purpose of earning a few dollars. If we could only con- 
vince dealers, into whose hands most undoubtedly much highly valuable 
material sometimes falls, to exercise judgment in the disposal of the 
goods, i. e. as to whether he is selling to a souvenir customer, or for 
scientific purposes, a good deal of the trouble will be avoided. I don’t 
think it is possible to enact any law that would prevent carrying on this 
trade, and although it might be well for responsible institutions to refrain 
from making, any purchases from establishments where relics are sold, 
it would be somewhat difficult at times to avoid temptation. 

Would it be of any use, or would it be practicable for State, Uni- 
versity, Museum or Historical Society authorities to supply reputable 
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dealers of the kind in question with something of the nature of a cer-- 
tificate from year to year? Yours respectfully, 
Daviw BOoyLe, 
Superintendent Provincial Museum. 


Pace Hatt, Co_umsus, O., March 25, 1904. 

My Dear Pror. MooreHeAp: —I feel that the dealers and so-called 
commercially inclined collectors are a great menace to our scientific 
museums in very many ways. Many dealers collect specimens giving 
little or no attention to authentic data and offer same for sale. When 
called upon to give the necessary data, they are able to furnish a complete 
history of each specimen? For instance, I know a collector who has 
in his cabinet a number of specimens labeled “Found in Montgomery 
County, Ohio’; these he procured from a dealer. The specimens are 
clearly not Ohio specimens and are typical Georgia finds. 

Further, the country has been flooded with spurious artifacts “‘with 
complete records,’ furnished by dealers throughout the country. The 
commercially inclined collector destroys the mounds and village sites 
merely for the relics they find, blotting out forever what might be of 
great importance to the archeologist who will sooner or later make an 
examination of this work. Of the two, the commercially inclined collector 
is the one to be avoided. He is very often unscrupulous in procuring speci- 
mens and many fall into his hands through false pretenses. Many so-called 
collectors travel through the country, preying upon farmers and small 
collectors by telling them that they are collecting for some museum, or 
collecting specimens to photograph, or make drawings for some book on 
archeology, and when completed the specimens will be returned, with 
a fine copy of the book gratis. The book is never published, consequently 
the specimens are never returned. 

We are prevailed upon many times during the year to purchase: 
specimens from parties who have “just opened a mound,” or “found on 
grandfather’s farm,” and I am happy to say that they have never made 
a sale here. I feel that it is the duty of every museum curator never to 
purchase specimens of any kind from dealers or commercially inclined 
collectors. Very truly yours, W. C. MILts, 

Curator Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


SHAKERS AND THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In the January number of the current volume was made mention 
of valuable MSS. and articles of industry secured from the Shakers 
through the agency of Dr. J. P. MacLean. During the months of June, 
July and August of this year, Dr. MacLean made a tour of all the 
Eastern Shaker communities, and wherever he went, the Historical So- 
ciety’s interests were not neglected. The result was a donation of 
nineteen cases of books and relics now within the Library and Museum. 
amounting in value to nrany hundred dollars. For these valuable ac- 
quisitions the Society is indebted to Elder Timothy Rayson, Alonzo G. 
Hollister, Eldress Anna White, Eldress Sarah Burger, Eldress Julia 
Scott, Eldress Clarissa Jacobs, Eldress Sarah Collins, Sisters Catherine 
Allen, Sadie and Emma J. Neale and Eunice Cantrell of Mt. Lebanon, 
N. Y.; Eldress Sophia Helfrich, Eldress Catherine Piper and Sister 
Martha Johnson, of the Hancock Society; Elder Joseph Holden and 
Eldress Mary Ellston of the Shirley Society; Eldress Margaret O. Eggles- 
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ton of the Harvard Society; Eldress Miriam Offord and Sister Angelina 
Brown, of the Enfield, Conn., Society; Sister Rosetta Cummings of the 
Enfield, N. H., Society; Eldef Henry C. Blinn and Eldress Mary A. 
Wilson, of the Canterbury Society; Eldress Fannie Casey, of the Alfred 
Society, and Sisters Aurelia G. Mace and Sarah Fletcher of the Sabbath- 
day Lake Society. 

Besides the Shaker books received, there were several hundred 
others, of a miscellaneous variety, all of which are valuable, besides over 
thirty bound volumes of newspapers and journals, mostly published in 
New York. These latter came from Elder Timothy Rayson and Eldress 
Anna White. 

Among the Shaker relics were the hat, knife, thimble, basket and 
part of dress of Mother Ann Lee; china mug and dress of Mother Lucy 
Wright; hats once worn by Elders F. W. Evans, Daniel Boler and 
Richard Bushnell; wine cup of Eldress Olive Spencer (first eldress of 
Mt. Lebanon) ; saddle-bags of Elder Eleazer Rand (over 100 years old) ; 
one full suit of Brother’s clothes; shoes of Eldress Antoinette Doolittle ; 
under jacket of F. W. Evans; large spinning wheel, bed warming pan; 
reel, canes, razors, looking glasses; wash bowl of Elder James Whittaker ; 
tailor’s compas; suit of boy’s dolls clothes, made by Eldress Sarah Bur- 
ger; one very large doll dressed in Shaker Sister’s suit of the present, by 
Sister Sadie Neale; another in Sister’s old style, dressed by Eldress 
Clarissa Jacobs; trunk of Eldress Eliza Babbitt; fancy box made by Elder 
Richard Bushnell; fourteen samples of Shaker cloth, etc., etc. One of 
the canes had belonged to Elder Benjamin Dunlavy of Pleasant Hill, Ky.; 
thence to Elder Harvey L. Eads of South Union, Ky., and finally to 
John Bradford of Enfield, N. H. The latter died at an advanced age, 
while Dr. MacLean was addressing the Society on Early Shakerism in 
the West. Dr. MacLean made eleven different addresses at Mt. Lebanon, 
one each at Enfield, Conn., Enfield, N. H., Harvard and Sabbathday Lake. 
He was made a member of North Family, Enfield, Conn., and also of 
the Church Family of Harvard. He had previously been made a mem- 
ber of the North Family at Union Village and of the North Family at 
Mt. Lebanon. The Shakers report that privileges were accorded to Dr. 
MacLean that never were bestowed upon any other non-member. They 
were drawn to him by the fairness of his writings concerning them, claim- 
ing that he is more just and discerning than any other author. Dr. Mac- 
Lean in due time, will give a full account of his life among the Shaker 
communities, which will be published. He is now at work preparing a 
bibliography of Shakerism. 

The Historical Society now rejoices in having the largest Shaker 
collection of books and relics of any public institution in the world. A 
further very large donation is promised from James H. Fennessey, 
manager of Union Village, Eldress Clymena Miner and Sister Susannah 
C. Liddell. The North Family of Mt. Lebanon has become a life member 
of the Historical Society. 
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Letters by Governor Tiffin, 563. 
Ohio State Bar Association, 563. * 
Shakers and the Historical Society 
566. 
Valuable Donations of MSS., 127. 
William Trimble McClintick, 125. 
Education, First in Ohio, 211. 
Effigies found at Gartner Village Site, 
160. 
Elkins, Stephen B, Hanna, on, 370. 
Elliot, Col. Rob’t, Indians kill, 341. 
Emmet, Dan, Ancestry of 505. 
Anecdotes of last tour, 521. 
At Rooney’s Ball by, 545. 
Auld Mrs. Madigan’s Cat, by, 548. 
Author of Dixie 505, 510. 
Chicago, in, 518. 
Civil War, in, 507. 
Claims of authorship of Dixie estab- 
lished, 529. 
Dars a Darkey in de Tent, by, 535. 
Death of, 526. 
Effects of the brogue, by, 548. 
Family of, 506. 
Irish songs, by, 539. 
Last appearance as Minstrel, 522. 





Emmett, Daniel — Concluded. 
Last appearance before audience, 523. 
Last tour of, 519. 
Manuscript papers of, 539. 
Memorial tribute to, 526. 
Monument to, 550. 
Natural ability for music, 507. 
Negro Sermon by, 538. 
“Old Dan Tucker,” written by, 525, 
542. 
Organizes Minstrel troupe, 507. 
Ovations to, in the South, 520. 
Politics of, 541. 
Prayers written by, 549. 
Prolific song writer, 524, 539. 
Retirement of, 522. 
Schooling of, 506. 
Songs written by, 524. 
“Standard Drummer,” by 541. 
Striking Ile, by, 536. 
The Connaught Man, by 547. 
The Offishsaiker, by, 545. 
Travels with Field, 518. 
“Walk Arounds,” by, 540. 
When thish ould Poipe was new, by, 
544, 
Writes about “Cat Doggerell,”’ 537. 
Writes Life of Louis Wetzel, 539. 
Emmet, Judge La Fayette, 506. 
English-French Contest for Mississippi 
Valley, 249. 
English, (See British) — 
Louisiana sold to humble, 254. 
Settlements of in America, 248. 
Episcopal Church — 
Negro mission of, 393. 
Whiting a member of, 393. 
Ewing, Thomas, 44. 


. F 
Fabrics found at Gartner Village Site, 
177. 
Fairbanks, Chas. W., Hanna, on, 370. 
Fairfield County — 
Early taverns in, 316. 
Zane’s Trace in, 316. 
Fallen Timbers, Battle of, 107. 
Field, Al G., 526, 529, 550. 
“Discovers” Emmet, 518. 
Financial Panics, 236. 
Brough averts, 58. 
Fisheries, Sandusky River, in, 230. 
Fish Hooks found at Gartner Village 
Site, 174, 178, 179. 
Flat Boats, New Orleans trade in, 503. 
Flint, Implements of, found at Gartner 
Village Site, 162. 
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Flint Ridge — 
Indian neutral ground, at, 454. 
Material from, found at Gartner Vil- 
lage Site, 162. 
Florida, Possessors of, 253. 
Food — 
Preparation of, by prehistoric peo- 
ple, 158. 
Resources of, prehistoric people, 156. 
Vegetable, prehistoric people, 156. 
Fort Ancient — 
Appropriations for, 381. 
Care of, 119, 120, 379, 558. 
Drawing of, at Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, 383. 
Executive Committee’s Visit to, 559. 
Winsor’s error concerning, 280. 
Forts — 
Ball, 226. 
Ball, Erection of, 216. 
Ferree, Erection of, 216 
“‘Fincastle,”? changed to “Henry,’’ 303. 
Hamilton — 
Deserters at, 104. 
Evacuation of, 108. 
History of, 97. 
Indians near, 104. 
St. Clair erects, 99. 
Henry — 
Location of, 304. 
Monument marking site of, 325. 
Siege of, 303, 344. 
Zane’s description of siege of, 304. 
Jumandat, 196, 198. 
McIntosh, 31. 
Meigs, Relief of, 214. 
Recovery, Battle of, 33. 
Sandusky, 196. 
Indians attack, 197. 
Location of, 198. 
Sandusky River, on, 216. 
Seneca, Erection of, 215. 
St. Clair, 102. . 
Stephenson — 
Attack on, 216. 
Erection of, 215. 
Proctor sends flag of truce to, 217. 
Result of Battle of, 217. 
Washington, 99. 
Foster, Charles, Death of, 291, 380. 
Fourth of July, Celebration of, at San- 
dusky, 215. 
Fremont (See Sandusky, Upper). 
French — 
America, in, 248. 
Louisiana regained by, 250. 
New Orleans settled by, 249. 





French — Concluded. 
Plan of, for American Empire, 250. 
Sandusky River, on, 192, 226. 
French and Indian War, Result of, 249. 
French-English contest for Mississippi 
. Valley, 249. 
Funston, Gen. Fred, 552. 


G 
Galbreath, C. B. — 
“First Newspapers of the Northwest 
Territory,” 332. 
“Song Writers of Ohio,” 504. 
Galloway, William A. — 
“Daniel Boone,” 263. 
Gartner Mound, 129. 
Gartner Village Site, 149. 
“Gauntlet,” running the, 211. 
Gebhart, Mrs David — 
Black Hand legend, by, 455. 
Girty, Simon, 202. 
Dunmore’s scout, 11. 
Kenton’s life saved by, 28. 
Leads charge against Ft. Henry, 303. 
Gist, Christopher, 98. 
Gold — 
Bellville region of, 83. 
Discovery of in Qhio, 83. 
Origin of in Ohio, 84. 
Gordon, John B., 521, 522, 529. 
Gorgets (shell), found in Gartner 
Mound, 143, 144, 145, 147, 149. 
Found in Gartner Village Site, 149. 
Governors of Ohio, list of, 88. 
Garfield, James A., 359. 
Grant, U. S., 551. 
Greiner, John, 62. 
Green County, Maxwell’s home in, 347. 
Chillicothe in, 483. 
Greenough, M. S.— 
Appointed Trustee of Society, 290, 
382. 
Remarks before Society, 387. 
Griswold, Ezra, 78. 
Guernsey County — 
Zane’s Trace in, 314. 
Gunsaulus, Frank W., 76. 


H 


Hamilton County, Shaker Community in, 
401. 
Hamilton, Ohio, Beginnings of, 108. 
Hammer Stones, found in Gartner Vil- 
lage Site, 164. 
Hanna, Marcus A. — 
Ancestry of, 357. 
Business, success of, 358. 
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Hanna Marcus A. — Concluded. 
Connection with Panama Canal, 364. 
Death of, 291, 380. 

Early life of, 357. ° 

Eulogy on, 373. 

General characteristics of, 368, 369. 

Oratory of, 365. 

Patriotism of, 372. 

Philanthropy of, 358. 

Political career of, 362. 

Political sagacity of, 360. 

Relations with labor, 359. 

Senator Elkins on, 370. 

Sketch of, Dick, 355. 

Social instincts of, 359. 

Statesmanship of, 363. 

Harmar, General, 99. 

Harrison, Wm. H., 44, 54, 102, 351. 
Escapes assassination, 219. 
Headquarters at Sandusky, 213. 
Peace Conference with Tarhee, 560. 

Harrison Trail, Sandusky Valley, in, 221. 

Hawkins, Thos. L., Fremont pioneer, 245. 

Hayes, Mrs. R. B., 488. 

Hay, John, 562. 

Heckewelder, John, 204, 211. 

Prisoner of Indians, 203. 

Heer, Fred J — 

Donates books to Society Library, 384. 

Publishes Clark’s Conquest of IIli- 

nois Country, 376. 

Herrick, Myron T. — 

Appoints new trustees of Society 382. 

Interested in Society, 289. 

Vetoes appropriation for Society, 382. 
Highland County, First Settler of, 322. 
Hinsdale, B. A., “Ludlow Line,” by, 

280. 
Hock-hocking River — 
Zane to locate lands on, 309. 
Zane’s Trace crosses, 316. 
Hoes, found in Gartner’s Village Site, 
164. 

Hogs, Pioneer trade in, 502. 

Hooper, Osman C., “John Brough,” by, 
40. 

Hull, General, 213. 

Hutchins, Thomas, 
lands, 98. 


Surveys Bounty 


Illustrations — 
A Mound Burial, 131. 
Andrews, M. R., 120. 
At Work in the Gartner Mound, 129. 
Awl found in Gartner Mound, 140. 





Illustrations — Continued. 

Awls found at Gartner Village Site, 
170, 171. 

Bellville, 86, 87. 

Bellville Gold Region, 85. 

Black Hand Rock, 456. 

Bone Beads, 181. 

Bone Knives, Gartner Village Site, 
176. 

Bone Scraper, 168, 169. 

Boon, Daniel, 266. 

Brough, John, 49. 

Brougn, Wife and Sisters, 57. 

Burial in Gartner Village Site, 186, 
188. ; 

Burial in Refuse Pits, Gartner Village 
Site, 187. 

Bushnell, Asa S. 

Celt from Gartner Village Site, 164. 

Cob and charred corn found in Gart. 
Vil. Site, 152. 

Concretion containing pins and beads, 
Gartner Mound, 174. 

Cover Page of Emmet’s Plantation 
Songs, 531. 

Crescents found in Gartner Mound, 
141. 

Cut Digits of Deer, 183. 

Cut Jaws and Heads, 184. 

Cut Wingbone of trumpeter Swan, 
177. 

Daniel Emmet at Home, 509. 

David Taylor’s “‘West Crest,’”’ 496. 

Discoidal found in Gartner Mound, 
138. 

Dixie, Fac Simile of, 512. 

Earthenware and Skeleton in Cart. 
Vil. Site, 149. 

Electric Car on C. D. & M. Line, 81. 

Emmet, Daniel, 505, 519, 520. 

Face of Black Hand Rock, 444. 

Fish hooks, 178. 

Fort Hamilton, 100. 

Gartner Mound and Village Site, 148. 

Gartner Mound, Sectional View of, 
130. 

Gartner Mound, Section of showing 
six burials, 157. 

Gartner, Prehistoric Village Site, 
Cross Section of, 153. 

Greenough, M. S., 290. 

Hanna, Marcus A., 355. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 248. 

Kenton, Simon, 6. 

Kenton’s Monument, 37, 39. 

Kilbourne’s Boarding House, 73. 
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Illustrations — Concluded. 

Long’s Ravine where Gold is found, 
84. 

MacLean’s figure of the Serpent 
Mound, 96. 

Maps — 
Louisiana Purchase, 260. 
Ohio Canals, 482. 
Sandusky River, 190. 
Zane’s Trace, 301. 

Masonic Hall at Worthington, 78. 

McIntire, Alfred B., 123. 

McIntire, John, 299. 

McIntire, Sarah, 299. 

McIntire Children’s Home, 319. 

McIntire Hotel, 311. 

MclIntire’s Grave, 321. 

Monument marking site of Ft. Henry, 
325. 

Mound near Big Walnut Creek, 
Franklin County, 499. 

Mussel Bake in Gartner Village Site, 
155. 

Mussel Shells in refuse pits, Gart- 
ner Village Site, 153. 

Napoleon, 254. 

“Narrows” at Black Hand, 448, 45). 

Necklace of Elk Teeth, 180. 

Nucleus of Kenyon College, 80. 

Old Channel of River at Black Hand, 
452. 

Pe.idants of Bear Teeth, 181. 

Perforated Humerus of Wild Turkey, 
182, 

Perforated Teeth found in Gartner 
Mound, 141, 146. 

Piatt, John James, 555. 

Pipe, Perfect Clay, from Refuse Pit, 
185. 

Pipe, Platform, 185. 

Pipe, Platform, found in Gartner 
Mound, 142. 

Pipe, Unfinished Sandstone, 185. 

Platform in Gartner Mound, 133. 

Pottery found in Gartner Mound, 147. 

Pottery at Gartner Village Site, 160. 

Pottery Decorations, 189. 

Powder Magazine at Ft. Hamilton, 
109. 

Private Paper Money, 79. 

Private School at Worthington, 77. 

Railroad Cut, Black Hand Rock, 446. 

Refuse Pits of Gartner Village Site, 
151. 

Robert Taylor Home, 490. 

Scene of Kenton’s Gauntlet, 484. 

Shell Crescent, 180. 





Illustrations — Concluded. 

Shell Gorget found in Gartner Mound, 
144, 145. 

Shell Hoe found at Gartner Village 
Site, 165. 

Shaker Center Residence at White- 
water, 425. 

Shaker Meeting House at White- 
water, 413. 

Shaker Office at Whitewater, 434. 

Showing Grave containing Prepared 
Clay, 135. 

Skeleton found with Discoidal in 
Gartner Mound, 139. 

Skeleton, Headless, Gartner Mound, 
in, 141. 

Skeleton with Platform Pipe, 143. 

Sloane, Rush R., 118. 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at 
Hamilton, 106. 

Spear Points found at Gartner Village 
Site, 163. 

Stages of Fish-hook Manufacture, 179. 

St. John’s Church, Worthington, 74. 

Sugar Grove ‘House, 353. 

Taylor, David, 489. 

Taylor, Henry C., 501. 

Taylor, Livingston Lodge, 502. 

Taylor, Margaret Livingston, 489. 

Taylor, Mrs. Henry C., 501. 

Treber Tavern on Zane’s Trace, 307. 

Tunnel at Black Hand, 454. 

Walk in the Water, 247. 

White, Nancy Maxwell, 344. 

Whiting, A. N., 392. 

William Maxwell’s Grave, 348. 

William Maxwell’s Home, 347. 

Worthington Mill Stones, 72. 

“Y”’ Bridge at Zanesville, 328. 

Implements — 

Arrow Points (Bone) found at Gart- 
ner Village Site, 165, 166. 

Awls found at Gartner Village Site, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 173. 

Bone, found at Gartner Village Site, 
165. 

3one Knives, 176. 

Bone, Making of, 167. 

Fish hooks found at Gartner Village 
Site, 174, 178, 179. 

Flint found at Gartner Village Site, 
161, 162. 

Gartner Village Site, found at, 161. 

Needles found at Gartner Village Site, 


175. 
Scrapers found at Gartner Village 
Site, 169. 
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Implements — Concluded. 
Stone found at Gartner Village Site, 
161. : 
Indians — . 
Account of exploits of, in first N. W. 
Newspaper, 336. 
Battle of Blue Licks, 275. 
Black Hand, at, 449. 
Black Hand, Legend of, 449, 453, 455. 
Boonsborough, Attacked by, 268. 
Boonsborough, Besieged by, 272. 
Boone captured by, 271. 
Boon’s experience with, 268. 
Boon’s and _  Kenton’s’ expedition 
against, 16. 
Boon taken to Chillicothe by, 271. 
Bouquet’s expedition against, 200. 
British help, 212. 
Captives of, run gauntlet, 211. 
Cass Allots Lands to, 224. 
Character of, 93. 
Chiefs— 
Black Fish, 24. 
Comstock, 225. 
Cornplanter, 94. 
Crane, 222. 
Francis Godfrey, 111. 
Half King, 206, 209. 
Little Turtle, 110. 
Logan, 30, 195, 302. 
Pontiac, 197. 
Pontiac Treats with Croghan, ,201. 
Red Jacket, 209. 
Red Pole, 30. 
Tarhee, 209, 560. 
Tecumseh, 212, 483, 498, 216. 
Death of, 33. 
The Pipe, 205. 
The Prophet, 212. 
~ Tobacco, 93. 
Clark’s expedition against, on Mad 
River, 32. 
Col. Ball, attack on, by, at San- 
dusky, 218. 
Crawford’s expedition against, 306. 
Cresap’s dealings with, 302. 
Croghan’s Treaty with, 201. 
Davidsen Sisters captured by, 211. 
Defeat of St. Clair by, 102. 
Depredations of, in Kentucky, 275. 
Depredations of, near Ft. Hamilton, 
105. 
Fort Henry besieged by, 303. 
Fort Sandusky attacked by, 197. 
Franklin County, in, 500. 
Isaac Zane captured by, 324. 
Johnson’s treaty with, 201. 
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Indians — Concluded. 
Kenton captured by, 22. 
Kenton’s escape from, 27. 
Kenton’s expedition against, in Miami 
Valley, 18. 
Kenton’s fight with, 15, 16. 
Kenton recaptured by, 27. 
Kenton runs the gauntlet, 25-27. 
Kentucky settlers killed by, 1, 14. 
Last invasion of, in Ohio, 217. 
McDonald, James, educated, 111. 
McDonald’s expedition against, 303. 
Miamis, intelligence of, 110. 
Miami Valley, in, 98. 
Montgomery killed by, 22. 
Onondagas, on Sandusky River, 195. 
Reference to Ohio, 294. 
Removal from Ohio, 503. 
Sandusky River, on, 192. 
Sandusky Valley, in after treaty, 208. 
Seneca Reservation purchased from, 
224. 
Todd’s expedition against, 317. 
Traditions of, 93. 
Trails of, 484, 315, 221, 312, 320. 
Treaty at Watanga with, 269. 
Treaties with, 208, 212, 560. 
Uprising of, during Revolution, 205. 
War of 1812, in, 213. 
Wayne defeats at Fallen Timbers, 107. 
Witchcraft among, 225. 
Zane’s Trace in trail of, 312, 314, 320. 
Indian Dog, 156. 
Internal Improvements — 
Muskingum River “canalized,” 476. 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne, on, 474. 
Zane’s Trace, as, 321. 
Irvine, Gen, Sandusky expedition planned 
by, 208. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, 520, 
Jackson, Stonewall — 
Emmett at statue of, 520. 
Jefferson, Thomas — 
Appoints envoys to purchase Louis- 
iana, 253. 
Louisiana retrocession, 251, 
Jesuits — 
On the Sandusky, 193. 
Johnsons Island — 
Confederate prisoners at, 239. 
Johnson, Richard M., 215. 
Visits Fremont in Campaign of 1840, 
243. 
Johnson, Sir William — 
Treaty with Indians, 201. 
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K 
Kearns, Senator, Hanna, on, 370. 
Keeler, Lucy E., ‘The Sandusky River,” 
191. 
Keifer, J. Warren, 551. 
Kenton, on, 3. 
“O. K.,” by, 350. 
Kelly, Alfred, Ohio Canal Commissioner, 
449, 463. 
Kenton, Simon — 
Alertness of, 17. 
Ancestry of, 3. 
Birthplace of, 2, 4. 
Boone’s life saved by, 15. 
Captured by Indians, 22. 
Captures horses from Indians, 17, 19. 
Change of name, 28, 33. 
Church connection of, 35. 
Comes to Kentucky, 1, 4, 9, 13. 
Comes to Ohio, 4. 
Condemned to death, 28-30. 
Descendants of, in Civil War, 281. 
Dunmore’s scout, 11. 
Early life of, 5. 
Episodes of, 32. 
Escapes from Detroit, 32. 
Escapes from Indians, 27. 
Family relations of, 5. 
Girty saves life of, 28. 
Guide to Clark on Mad River expe- 
dition, 32. 
Harrodsburg, at, 13. 
Indian fight of, 16. 
Indians recapture, 27. 
Indian Spy, 15. 
Indians take to Chillicothe, 24. 
Keifer, on, 3. 
Land possessions of, 34. 
Locates on Salt River, 32. 
Love affairs of, 7. 
Marriages of, 34, 281. 
McClung’s sketch of, 2. 
McDonald’s sketch of, 2. 
McFarland, on, 1, 281. ° 
Mission of, to Little Miami, 18. 
Monument to, 36. 
Old Chillicothe at, 24. 
Paint Creek Indians, against, 16. 
Pension granted to, 34. 
Personal characteristics of, 35. 
Portrait of, 6. 
Residence of, 34. 
Runs gauntlet, 25-27. 
Sandusky, at, 203. 
Spy to George Rogers Clark, 16. 
Taken to Detroit, 31. 
Taken to Mad River, 26. 
Vol. XIII — *37 





Kenton, Simon — Concluded. 

Todd assists, against Indians, 317. 

War of 1812, in, 33. 

Wild horse-back ride of, 23. 
Kentucky, Indian traditions of, 94. 
Kenyon College, 392. 

Kilbourne, Col, James, 489. 

Address, Ohio S. A. R. 397. 


‘Kilbourne, Col. James — 


Comes to Worthington, 71. 
Daughter born to, 73. 
Describes Ohio country, 71. 
Founds Bucyrus, 227. 
Knight, Dr., Indians capture, 207. 
Knives found at Gartner Village Site, 
176. 


L 


Labor, Hanna’s relation to, 359. 

Required for earthworks, 95. 
Lancaster — 

Method of selling original lots, 329. 

Post-office established at, 328. 

Zane’s “Mile Square” at, 328. 

Zane’s plat, 328. 

Zane’s Trace at, 316. 

Lands, Military Bounty, 98. 
La Salle — 

Explorations of, 248. 

Miami explored by, 98. 

Sandusky Bay visited by, 228. 
Lawson, Gen., Battle of El Caney, 552. 
*‘Leaden Plates” Bienville buries, 196. 
Leffel, Daniel, uses O. K., 352. 
Lenni-Lenape, Traditions of, 93. . 
Lewis, Elias, Pioneer hat maker, 81. 
Lewis, Meriwether, Northwest expedition, 

in, 293. 

Lewiston Reservoir, 477. 
Licking Reservoir, 476. 

Building of, 471. ~ 
Licking River, Black Hand on, 444. 
Little, Nathan W., explores Ohio Coun- 

try, 71. 

Livingston, Col. James, 494, 496, 497. 
Livingston, Edward Chinn — 

Comes to Columbus, 497. 

Family of, 497. 

Military career of, 498. 

Livingston Family (See Taylor-Livings- 
ton Centenary.) 

Ancestry of, 498. 

Comes to Columbus, 497. 

Military history of, 496. 

Origin of, 492. 

Revolutionary War, in, 494. 

Sketch of, 494. 
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Livingston, Rev. John, 493. 
Livingstons secure Refugee Land, 496. 
Locofocoism, 53. 
Logan, Col., Expedition against Indians 
on Mad River, 32. 
Logan — 
Family of, killed, 30. 
Intercedes for Kenton, 302. 
Loramie Reservoir, 477. 
Loramie’s store, Burning of, 32. 
Louisiana — 
Ceded to English, 249. 
French regain, 250. 
Naming of, 248. 
“Louisiana Purchase, The,’”’ Randall, 248. 
Ceremonies of transfer, 258, 259, 260, 
261. 
Extent of, 257. 
Napoleon‘s reasons for selling, 254. 
Negotiations for, 255. 
Result of, 262. 
Retrocession of effect on Commerce, 
252. 
States carved from, 261. 
Treaty of, 256. 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition — 
Society’s exhibit at, 380, 383, 395, 559. 
Love, N. C. B., Remarks before Society, 


390. 
Ludlow, Israel, Surveys Symmes Pur- 
chase, 99. 


Ludlow Line, 278. 
Hinsdale’s error, on, 280. 
Purpose of, 278. 
Surveying of, 278. 
Lueas, Rob’t, Governor of Ohio, 44. 


MacLean, J. P.— 
Donates valuable literature to Society 
126, 384. 
Figure of Serpent Mound, 96. 
Graded Way, before Society 387. 
Presents beaver hat to Society, 388. 
Presents copyrights and plates to 
Soctety, 121. 
Royalist Refugees, before Society, 
387. 
Secures gifts from Shakers to So- 
ciety, 566. 
“‘Whitewater Community of Shakers,” 
401. 
**Who were the Mound Builders ” 91. 
Mad River — 
Clark’s expedition against Indians on, 
32. 
Kenton taken to, by Indians, 26. 
Tecumseh’s home on, 483. 








Mail Routes over Zane’s Trace, 323, 328. 
Marietta, Brough, born at, 41. 
Earthworks at, 95. 
Settlement at, 295. 
Martzolff, Clement L. — 
Remarks before Society, 391. 
*Zane’s Trace,” by, 297. 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, 511. 
Masonry at Worthington, 78. 
Mastodon, Remains of, in Sandusky 
Valley, 227. 
Matthew, John, Extracts from Journal 
of, 301. 
Maxwell Code, Printing of, 345. 
Publication of, 346. 
Maxwell, James, comes to Wheeling, 300. 
Maxwell, William — 
Early life of, 346. 
Edits first newspaper in N. W. Ter- 
ritory, 332. 
Grave of, 348. 
Last days of, 347. 
Public services of, 346. 
Sketch of wife of, 343. 
Maysville Turnpike, 316, 318. 
McArthur, Gen., purchases land from 
Indians, 224, 
McCarthy, Harry, claims authorship of 
Dixie, 528. 
McClellan, George B., Song about, 535. 
McClintick, William Trimble — 
Death of, 380. 
Sketch of, 125. 
McClung, John A., Sketch of Kenton 
by, 2. 
McCullochs, The, Related to Zane, 299. 
McCulloch, William, maintains Ferry at 
Zanesville, 324. 
McDonald, Col. Angus, Expedition of, 


303. 
McDonald, Col. John, Sketch of- Ken- 
ton, by, 2. 


McFarland, R. W. — 
Boon, on, 263. 
Chillicothe, on, 483. 

“Simon Kenton,” 1, 281. 

“The Ludlow Line,” 278. 
McIntire, Alfred R. — 

Death of, 119, 380, 382. 

Sketch of, 123. 
McIntire Children’s Home, 298. 
McIntire, John — 

Accidentally shot, 319. 

Ancestry of, 311. 

Assists Zane in making “Trace,” 311. 

Beneficiaries of, 327. 
Burial place of, 298. 

























































McIntire, John — Concluded. 
Children’s home provided for, 
327. 
Grave of, 321. 
Louis Phillippe at tavern of, 326. 
Maintains ferry over Muskingum, 326. 
Marries Sarah Zane, 311. 
Marriage of widow of, 326. 
Public services of, 327. 
Settles at Zanesville, 324. 
Tavern kept by, 311, 325. 
Wife of, 325. 
“Zanesville Mile Tract” received by, 
323. 
McKinley, William, 359, 551. 
McMahon, Major, in Wayne’s army, 33. 
Medary, Samuel, 352. 
Brough supported by, 43. 
Merrill, Mrs. Rath; Presents book plate 
to Society 388. 
Mexico — 
Aborigines of, 98. 
Pottery from, presented to Society 
291. 
Miami Canal — 
Contracts for building, 468. 
Extension of, 474. 
First boats over, 470. 
Reservoirs for, 475, 477. 
Route of, 469. 
Work begun on, 467. 
Miami County, Tecumseh’s home in, 483. 
Miami, Great Expedition against In- 
dians on, 32. 
Miami, Little — 
Kenton’s expedition, to, 18. 
Source of, 278. 
Miami Purchase, 557. 
Miami Valley, Mound Builders in, 97. 
Military Roads, Sandusky Valley, in, 221. 
Militia, Hamilton, at, 109. 
Miller, W. C.— 
History of Ft. Hamilton, 97. 
Miller, William, originates Second Ad- 
ventism, 424. 
Mill Stones at Worthington, 72. 
Mills, W. C., 566. 
Curator’s report to Society, 383. 
Describes pre-historic remains at St. 
Louis Ex., 395. 
Explorations of Gartner Mound, 119. 
“Explorations of Gartner’s Mound 
and Village Site,” 129. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at, 
380, 559. 
Society’s Exhibit at St. Louis pre- 
pared by, 120. 


by, 
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Mingoes — 
Legend of, 453. 
Sandusky River on, 195. 
Minstrelsy, Negro, initiation of, 508. 
Missionaries — 
Badger, Joseph, 222. 
Early, in Sandusky Valley, 222. 
Finley, James, 223. 
Stuart, John, 223. 
M’Kinley, John D.. H., 
Hand,” 444. 
Money made at Worthington,, 79. 
Monroe, James, negotiates Louisiana 
Purchase, 255. 
Montgomery, Gen. — 
Bowman sends to Little Miami, 18. 
Indian scout, 18. 
Indians kill, 22. 
Invades Canada, 495, 497. 
Moorehead, Warren K — 
Comments on “scientific collecting,” 
564. 
“Commercial versus scientific collect- 
ing,” 112. 
Moravians — 
British incite attack upon, 204. 
Massacre of, 204. 
Settlement of, on Muskingum, 203. 
Wyandots attack, 203. 
“Morgan’s Raid” at Whitewater Shaker 
Community, 437. 
Morris, Thomas, Senator from Ohio, 44. 
Morrow, Jeremiah — 
Advocates tax for canals, 465. 
Canal Commissioner, 464, 
Morton, Samuel George, Archzologist, 
91. 
Mound Builders — 
Agricultural Products of, 397. 
Butler County, in, 97. 
Clans of, 397. 
Crania of, 91. 
Franklin County, in, 500. 
Geometrical figures of, 93. 
Military disposition of, 94. 
Origin of, 91. 
Relics of, at Louisiana Purchase, 
Ex., 396. 
Sandusky River, on, 191. 
Temple Mounds of, 91. 
“Vanished Empire,” of, 296. 
Mounds, (See Earthworks) — 
Bones found in, 132. 
Burials in, 130, 
“Commandment Stone,” 447, 451 
Cremated burials in, 132. 
Fish hooks found in, 132. 
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Mounds — Concluded. 
Gartner, 129. 
Gartner, explored, 136. 
Gartner, survey of, 383. 
Gorgets found in, 143, 147. 
Harness, exploration of, 383. 
Pipes found in, 141, 142. 
Pottery found in, 146. 
Skeletons found in, 134, 137, 141. 
Skulls, perforated, found in, 134. 
Mount Vernon — 
Emmet’s home near, 505. 
Influence of canal on, 479. 
Museum, Society's, 383. 
Museums, Archzological work of, 113. 
Muskingum County, Zane’s Trace in, 314. 
Muskingum River — 
Expeditions against Indians on, 303. 
Indian trail crossing, 315. 
Moravians on, 203. 
Moravian villages on, destroyed, 204. 
Zane advises settlement on, 308, 
Zane to locate land on, 309. 
Mussels in Gartner Village Site, 153, 
154, 155. 


N 


Napoleon, 557. 
Influenced to sell Louisiana, 253. 
Reasons for selling Louisiana, 254. 
Regains Louisiana, 250. 
Nash, George K., 489. 
National Guard, Ohio, in Spanish War, 
553. 
National Road, Establishment of, 501. 
Zane’s Trace relative to, 313. 
Needles found at Gartner Village Site, 
175, 
Negroes — 
Attitude toward in Ohio, 50. 
Brought to Sandusky Valley, 210. 
Episcopal mission of, 393. 
Negro Minstrelsy, Origin of, 507. 
Negro Sermon, Dan Emmet, by, 538. 
Net sinkers, found in Gartner Village 
Site, 164. 
Newark — 
Emmet’s appearance, in, 520. 
Influence of Canal on, 479. 
New Orleans, American Hist. Association 
meets at, 281. 
Ceremonies attending transfer of La., 
258, 259, 260, 261. 
Dixie sung in, 517. 
New Philadelphia, Centennial at, 291. 
Newspapers — 
Advertisements in first, 337. 





Newspapers — Concluded. 
Centinel of the North Western Terrt- 
tory, Fac Simile of, 333. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Brough pur- 
chases, 55. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Brough sells 638. 
Contents of first in Northwest Terri- 
tory, 334-337. 
First, in Northwest Territory, 332. 
Freeman’s Journal, 343. 
Huron Reflector, 506. 
Mirror (Athens), 43. 
Ohio Eagle edited by Brough, 43, 
44, 
Ohio Statesman, 44. 
Ohio State Journal, on Brough, 53. 
Poetry in first Northwest, 339. 
Predecessor of Ohio State Journal, 
78. 
Royal Prentiss’ American Friend, 42. 
Scioto Gazette, 343. 
Western Aurora, 506. 
Western Intelligencer, 78. 
Western Republican, edited by 
Brough, 43. 
Worthington, at, 78. 
Nonconformists, 493. 
Northwest, Virginia’s claims to, 278. 


O 
O’Connell, Daniel, Liberation of, 508. 
Oddfellowship at Worthington, 78. 
Ohio Canal — 
Difficulty of construction of, 471. 
Reservoir for, 471. 
Route of 472. 
Work begun on, 466. 
Ohio Canals — 
Agitation for, 461, 462. 
Bibliography of, 481. 
Ceremonies attending beginning of 
work on, 466, 
Commercial value of, 473. 
Commissioner of, 449. 
Congress donates lands for, 474. 
Construction of, 460. 
Cost of, 478. 
Cost of transportation decreased by, 
479. 
De Witt Clinton’s interest in, 467. 
Dimensions of, 476. 
First Board of Commissioners for, 
463. 
Financial backing of, 468. 
General effects of, on State, 480. 
“Golden Age” of, 478. 
“Great Debate” concerning, 473. 
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‘Ohio Canals — Concluded, 
Initiatory survey of, 464. 
Legislative enactment for, 463, 465. 
Location of, 460, 465. 

Locks and aqueducts for, 476. 
Map of, 482. 

Miami Canal (See Miami Canal). 
Necessity for, 462. 

Private branches of, 475, 

Origin of, 462. 

Reservoirs for, 476, 471, 477. 
Success of, 475. 

Value of, 461. 

Work begun on, 466, 

Ohio — 

Character of settlers of, 491. 
Civil War, in, 66. 
Cosmopolitan people of, 356. 
Early emigration to, 490. 
Early settlers of, 356, 490. 
Kilbourne’s description of, 71. 
Place of, in Nation, 504. 
Settlers of, 356. 

Spanish and Philippine War, in, 551. 
Worthington’s opinion of, 72. 
“Ohio Railway,” Sandusky Valley, in, 

236. 

Ohio University, Brough student at, 43. 
Oo. K.— 

Origin of, 350. 

Permanency of, 354. 
“Old Betsey,” 215, 234. 
Old Dan Tucker, 507. 

Emmet writes, 525, 542. 
Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly 

398. 

“Old Town,” Kenton at, 23. 
-Onondagas, Sandusky River, on, 195. 
Order of American Knights, 66. 
Ornaments — 

Beads, bone, 180. 

Beads, shell, 179. 

Gorgets, 179. 

Pendants, bones, 180. 

Pendants, shell, 179. 

Village Site, Gartner, 177. 


P 


Paint Creek, 16. 
Panama Canal, 364. 
Parsons, Mira Clark — 
“Historic Worthington” by 71. 
Pendants, 179, 180. 
Perry County, Zane’s Trace in, 316. 
Perry’s Victory, 219. 
Philippe, Louis, 326. 
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Philippine War — 
Lawson in, 552. 
Ohio in, 551. 
Piatt, Captain, 555. 
Piatt, Captain James — 
In war of 1812, 556. 
Piatt, John James — 
“An unknown Grave,” 555 
Piatt Family, military services of 556. 
Piatt, Captain Wm., Poem to, 556. 
Piatt, Jacob, on Washington’s staff, 555. 
Pickaway County, First settler in, 322. 
Pike, Gen. Albert, composes ‘‘Dixie” 
Song, 582. 
Pike County, “Graded Way” in, 387. 
Pioneers, at Worthington, 73. 
Customs’ of, 500. 
First in Ohio, 99, 491. 
Location of, 308. 
Pipes at Gartner village site, 183. 
Platform, 141, 183. 
Views of, 185. 
Piqua, origin of name of, 264. 
Point Pleasant, Battle of, 11. 
Political Campaign, 1840, 351. 
Pool, Harwood R. — 
Sketch of, 561. 
Death of 380. 
Pottery, Decorations of, at Gartner Vil- 
lage Site, 189. 
Found at Gartner Mound, 146. 
Found at Gartner Village Site, 159, 
160, 162. 
Mexican, presented to Society, 291. 
Proctor, General, at Ft. Stephenson, 217. 
Carriage of, at Sandusky, 220. 
Publications, (See Society), (See 
Books, (See Newspapers), His- 
torical Bulletin 562. 
Putnam, Rufus, 98. 
Career of, 295. 
Memoirs of, 295. 


Q 


Quakers, Aversion to war, 416. 
Zane descends from, 298. 


R 
Railroads, “Ohio Railway,” 236. 
Randall, E. O., 90. 
Affairs Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 289. 
Annual Meeting Ohio Society S. A. 
R., 397. 
Annual report to Society, 375. 
“Clark’s Conquest of the Illinois” 
Review of, 292. 
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Randall, E, O. — Concluded. 
Commercial versus scientific collect- 
ing, 563. 
Editorialana, 118, 287, 395, 558. (See 
Editorialana.) 
Exhibit at St. Louis, 395. 
Gathering under the oaks, 562. 
Harrison-Tarhee Peace Conference 
Memorial, 560. 
Harwood, R. Pool, 561. 
Leland University, Address by, 289. 
Letters by Governor Tiffin, 563. 
“Life and Letters of Thomas J. 
Anderson and Wife” Review of, 
293. 
Meeting of American Historical As- 
sociation, 287. 
“Memoirs of Rufus Putnam,” Review 
of, 295. 
National Meeting of S. A. R., 399. 
Ohio State Bar Association, 563. 
“Old Northwest” Geneaological Quar- 
terly, 398. 
Proceedings of the Society, 558. 
Shakers and the Historical Society, 
566. 
Society represented by, at Am. Hist. 
Association, 121. 
St. Memin Portraits, 296. 
“The Louisiana Purchase,” 248. 
Reeve, Dr. J. C., Remarks of, before 
Society, 388. 
Refugees, Livingston family, 495. 
Refugee Tract, 496. 
Refuse Pits — 
Burial in, at Gartner Village Site, 
187. 
Prehistoric Village Sites, of, 151. 
Republican Party, Semi-Centennial of, 
562. 
Reservoirs, Ohio Canals, for, 476, 471, 
477. 
Revolutionary War — 
Captain Piatt in, 555. 
Emmet’s Ancestry in, 505. 
Livingston family in, 495. 
Onio in, 98. 
Richland County Historical Society, 90. 
Annual meeting of, 292. 
Roads — 
Early, in Sandusky Valley, 222, 221. 
First, 297. 
Lands for, 241. 
Maysville Pike, 316. 
Old Wheeling, 314. 
Pittsburg to Wheeling, 308. 
St. Clair reports on absence of, 308. 





Roads — Concluded. 
Todd’s Trace, 317. 
Turnpike in Sandusky Valley, 241. 
Zane petitions Congress for, 308. 
Zane’s Trace, 297. 

Roberts Line, 278. 

Rosenthal, Baron, Crawford Expedition, 


in, 207. 
Ross County, Gartner Mound in, 129. 
Ss 
Saltlicks, on Muskingum, 306. 
Sandusky — 


Early justice in, 244. 
Origin of name, 193. 
Philander Rexford arrives at, 220. 
Sandusky County, First Courthouse in, 
244. 
Sandusky (Lower)— 
Early steamboats of, 232, 233. 
Early trade of, 230. 
Port of Entry, 231, 
Sandusky River — 
Bradstreet’s expedition on, 200. 
Early boats on, 228. 
Early bridges across, 236. 
Early description of, 194. 
Early English traders on, 202. 
Earthworks along, 191. 
English obtain possession of, 196.. 
Fish in, 230. 
Floods of, 240. 
French on, 192. 
Game of, 199. 
Improved for navigation, 237. 
Indian tribes on, 192, 195. 
Plains of, 195. 
Smith’s description of, 199. 
Territory drained by, 191. ; 
Water route to Mississippi, 193. 
Water supply of, 240. 
Schools — 
Early support of, 491. 
Shakers’ interest in, 411. 
Worthington, 76. 
Scioto Company — 
Ohio Country explored by, 71. 
Organization of, 72. 
Settlers sent by, 73. 
Scioto River — 
Indian towns on, destroyed, 276. 
Salt Springs on, 272. 
Zane to locate land on, 309. 
Sandusky, Upper, (See Fremont.)— 
Founding of, 227. 
Harrison’s headquarters at, 213. 
Name changed to ‘‘Fremont,”’ 239. 









































































Sandusky Valley — 
Early maps of, 198. 
Early missionaries in, 222. 
Early settlers of, 225. 
First Church in, 224. 
First mjll in, 245. 
French settlers in, 226. 
Military operations in, 213. 
Military roads in, 221. 
Negroes brought to, 210. 
Old Army Road in, 221. 
Troops leave, for Canada, 219. 
Turnpikes in, 241. 
Whittaker Romance of, 210. 
Scouts — 
Brady, William, on Sandusky, 202. 
Girty, (See Girty.) 
Maxwell, James, 300. 
Zane, Jonathan, 303. 
Scrapers found at Gartner Village Site, 
168, 169. 
Seneca Reservation, Purchase of, 224. 
Serpent Mound — 
Appropriations for 381. 
Care of, 118, 119, 378. 
Drawing of, at St. Louis Exposition, 
383. 
MacLean’s figure of, 96. 
Symbolical character of, 296. 
Shakers — 
Archibald, Elder, 423. 
Arrests among, 420. 
Aversion of, to War, 415. 
Ball, Stephen W., 430, 435, 436, 439. 
Bear, Henry, 486, 488, 439, 442. 
Bellamy Storer defends, 422. 
Burlingame, Nathan, 405, 406. 
Chronicles of Whitewater, 417, 424, 
431, 433, 438. 
Conflagration at Whitewater, 417. 
Covenant of, 416. 
Customs of, 442. 
Darby Plain Community of, 403. 
Discouragements at Whitewater, 410. 
Farnham, Louisa, 435, 439, 441. 
Farnum, Douglass, 404. 
Garden seed enterprise of, at White- 
water, 431. 
Gifts of, to Society 566. 
Improvements at Whitewater, 414, 
Judicial persecution of, 430. 
Lands purchased by, for Whitewater 
Community, 411. 
Literature of, donated to Society 
127, 384. 
Litigation among, 414, 430, 435, 439. 
MacLean’s interest in, 566. 
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Shakers — Concluded. 
Manuscripts of Whitewater Commun- 
ity, 403. 
Mary Black episode, 420. 
McNemar, Richard, 404, 416, 417. 
Meacham, David, 412. 
Members at Whitewater, 419, 486. 
“Morgan’s Raid” at Whitewater, 437. 
Morrell, Calvin, 404, 4€6, 408, 418, 424. 
Officers change at Whitewater, 423. 
Officers of, at Whitewater, 412. 
Organization of Whitewater Com- 
munity, 407. 
Schools among, 411. 
Second Adventism among, 424. 
Sherman, Ezra, 422, 423, 426, 436, 439. 
Spiritualism among, 427. 
Sturr, Chas. H., 402, 439, 440, 442. 
Rufus Bishop, Death of, 432. 
Thriftiness of, 401. 
Union Village Community, 405. 
Whitewater Community of, 401. 
Whitewater Community of sued, 435, 
439. 
Shannon, Wilson — 
Financial policy of, 53. 
Nominated governor, 54. 
Re-nominated governor, 54. 
Shawnees — 
Bowman’s expedition against, 274. 
Clark’s expedition against, 32. 
Shelby, Governor, Kenton in army of, 33. 
Shell Beads at Gartner Village Site, 179. 
Shell Hoe at Gartner Village Site, 165. 
Shell Pendants at Gartner Village Site, 
179. 
Sheridan, Gen. Mike, 553. 
Sherman, John, 90, 359, 506, 526. 
Sherman, Wm. T., 506, 526, 551. 
Slavery — 
Brough’s attitude toward, 51. 
Trial at Marion, 294. 
Sloane, Rush R., 90, 118. 
Smith, B. F., presents cane to Society 
292. 
Society — 
Affairs of, 289. 
Appropriations for, 122. 
Annual Meeting of Trustees of, 389. 
Annual Report of Treasurer to, 385. 
August Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, 558. 
Building for, 289, 377. 
Cane presented to, 292. 
Care of Ft. Ancient, 379: 
Care of Serpent Mound, 378, 
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Societies — Concluded. 

Co-operation of, with Local Societies, 
390. 

Correspondence of Secretary of, 380. 

Curator’s Report to, 383. 

Death of Members of, 291, 380. 

Donations to Museum of, 383, 

Election of Trustees of, 386. 

Executive Committee of, 389. 
Meeting of, 391. 
Visits Ft. Ancient. 559. 

Exhibit of, at Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, 383, 395, 558. 

Governor appoints new Trustees for, 
382. 

Governor Herrick interested in, 289. 

Governor vetoes appropriations for, 
382. 

Growth of Library of, 384. 

Harrison-Tarhee Peace Conference 
Memorial at, 560, 

Invited to participate in New Phila- 
delphia Centennial, 291. 

Legislative Appropriations for, 381. 

Legislative attitude toward, 379. 

Martzolff’s remarks before, 390. 

Meeting of Executive Committee, 377. 

Members present at annual meeting 
of, 375. 

Merrill presents bookplate to, 388. 

New Members of, 290, 381. 

New Trustees of, 290. 

Nineteenth Annual Meeting of, 375. 

Proceedings of, 118, 558. 

Publications of, 121, 375, 382. 

Relics of clay articles from Mexico, 
290. 

Remarks of J. C. Reeve before, 388. 

Represented at Am. Hist. Associa- 
tion, 121. 

Secretary’s annual report to, 375. 

Secretary’s report on publications of, 
559. . 

Shakers’ gifts to, 566. 

Standing Committees of, 558. 

St. Louis Exposition, at, 380. 

Tiffin’s Letters presented to, 563. 

Wood reports on care of Ft. Ancient, 
588. 

Work of Secretary in, 379. 

Songs — 

At Rooney’s Ball, 545. 

Auld Mrs. Madigan’s Cat, 548. 

Cross ober Jordan, 536. 

Dars a Darky in de Tent, 535. 





Songs — Concluded. 

Dixie, 514. 

Dixie Songs, 532. 

Effects of the Brogue, 543. 

Mac will win the Union back, 535. 

Old Dan Tucker, 542. 

Striking Ile, 536. 

The Connaught Man, 547. 

The Offishsaiker, 545. 

When thish old Poipe was new, 544. 
“Song Writers of Ohio,’’ Galbreath, 504. 
Sons of American Revolution, 560. 

Annual Meeting of Ohio Society of, 

397. 

Delegates to National Meeting of, 398. 

National Meeting of, 399. 

National officers of, 399. 

Officers of Ohio Society of, 397. 

Ohio Society of, 555. 
Sons of Liberty, Order of, 66. 
Spanish-American War — 

Lawson, Gen. in, 552. 

Ohio, in, 551. 
Spanish, Louisiana, in, 249. 
Spears found at Gartner Village Site, 163. 
Spiegel Grove, 221. 
Spiritualism, Shakers, among, 427. 
Sprague, Mrs. William, 487. 

Poem read by, at Taylor-Livingston 

Centenary, 488. 

Squier and Davis — 

Cedar Bank Works described by, 149. 

Harness Mound explored by, 383. 
Staley, Mrs. James, 487. 

St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, 556, 557. 

Appointed Commander, 99. 

Defeat of, 101, 555. 

Failure of Monument for, 292. 

Reports on absence of roads, 308. 

St. Louis Exposition, Society’s part in, 

120. 

St. Mary’s Reservoir, 477. 
St. Memin Portraits, 296. 


Steamboats — 
Cincinnati, 229. 
Nautilus, 229. 
Ohio, 229. 
Pegasus, 228. 
Sandusky, early on, 228. 
Walk in the Water, 228. 
Wyandot, 229. 
Stone, Implements of, 161. 
Storer, Bellamy, defends Shakers, 422. 
Stuart, John, Companion of Boon, 266. 
Symmes, John Cleves, 99, 557. 














































T 
Taverns — 
McIntire’s, at Zanesville, 325. 
National Road, along, 502. 
Sugar Grove House at Springfield, 
352. 
Treber, 307. 
Zane’s Trace, on, 316, 322. 
Taylor, Daniel, 500. 
Taylor, Edward L., 489. 
Address at Taylor-Livingston Centen- 
ary, 492. 
“Royal Refugees,” on, 387. 
Taylor Family — 
Locates in Nova Scotia, 498. 
Origin of, 498. 
Unites with Livingston family, 499. 
Taylor, Henry C., 488. 
Address, Taylor-Livingston Centen- 
ary, 489. 
Provides for Taylor-Livingston Cent- 
enary, 487. 
Taylor-Livingston Centenary — 
Address of Welcome at, 468. 
Edward L. Taylor’s address at, 492. 
Program at, 488. a 
Taylor, Matthew, 498. 
Taylor, Robert, comes to Ohio, 499. 
Tecumseh — 
Ft. Stephenson, at, 216. 
Home of, 483. 
Plans Indian uprising, 212. 
Teeth — 
Elk, for ornaments, 180. 
Necklace of Elk, 180. 
Perforated, in Gartner Mound, 148, 
144, 145, 146. 
"Temple Mounds, 92. . 
Tiffin, Governor, Letters of, presented to 
Society, 563. 
Todd, Col. Robert — 
Expedition of, 317. 
Pursues Indians, 275. 
Todd’s Trace — 
Adams County, in, 318. 
History of, 317. 
Toltecs — 
Family of, 95. 
Religious inclination of,. 95. 
Trading Posts on Sandusky River, 196. 
Trails, Indian, at Zanesville, 315. 
Miami County, in, 484. 
Sandusky Valley, in, 221. 
Zane’s Trace follows, 312, 320. 
Fort McIntosh, 208. 
Greenville, Effect of, 212. 
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Treaties — 
Louisiana Purchase, 256. 
Tarhee Peace Conference, 560. 
Treber Tavern, 322. 
Trenton, Battle of, 535. 
“Turnpike Lands,” 241. 
Tuscarawas Indians on Sandusky River, 
195. 


Vv 


Vallandigham, C. L., 40, 64. 
Van Buren, Martin, 44, 54. 
‘Vanished Empire, The,” Dunn, Review 
of, 295. 
Vegetable food of prehistoric people, 156. 
Veto Power, Exercise of, 382. 
Village Site, (See Gartner Mound)— 
Baum, 187. 
Bone implements, Gartner Mound at, 
165. 
Builders of Gartner, 150. 
Burial method at Gartner, 184. 
Burials in Gartner, 154. 
Celts found at Gartner, 163. 
Character of people at Gartner, 187. 
Crematory found in, 136. 
Cross section of Gartner (Prehistoric). 
158. 
Effigies found at Gartner, 160. 
Food at Gartner, 156, 158. 
Flint spears found at Gartner, 163. 
Gartner, Exploration of, 149. 
Hammer stones found in Gartner, 164. 
Hoes found in Gartner, 164. 
Implements found in Gartner, 161. 
Mussel Bakes in Gartner, 154. 
Net-sinkers found in Gartner, 164, 
Occupation of people of Gartner, 189. 
Ornaments found at Gartner, 177. 
Pipes found at Gartner, 183. 
Pottery found at Gartner, 158. 
Prehistoric, 129, 383. 
Refuse pits of, 150. 
Shell beads at Gartner, 179. 
Shell pendants at Gartner, 179. 
Whetstones at Gartner, 183. 
Woven fabrics at Gartner, 177. 
Virginia — 
Cedes Northwest Territory, 278. 
Claims in Northwest, 278. 
Reservation of Northwest Territory, 
278. 
Virginia Military District — 
Boundaries of, 278, 279. 
Purpose of, 278. 
Virginia Minstrels, Organization of, 508. 
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Ward, John Q. A., 351. 

Designs Kenton’s Monument, 37. 
War of 1812, 505. 

Indians part in, 213, 

Kenton in, 33. 

War, Shakers’ aversion to, 415. 

(See Revolution.) (See Civil War.) 
Washington, George, suggests Ohio 

Canal, 460. 

Wayne County organized, 212. 
Wayne, Gen. Anthony — 

Appointed commander, 104. 

Ft. Hamilton visited by, 106. 

Indians attacked by, 107. 

Influence of victory of, 308. 

Kenton in army of, 32. 

Treaty with Northwest Indians made 

by, 208. 
Webster, Daniel, 44. 

Ohio Canals, on, 474. 
Wheeling — 

Ft. Henry in, 304. 

Zanes locate at, 300. 

Whetstones, at Gartner Village Site, 183. 
Whigs — 
Opposition of, to Brough, 54, 55, 56. 
Victory of 1844, 62. 
Whiting, Augustus N. — 

Abstract of Memorial sermon on, 394. 

Business career of, 393. 

Death of, 291, 380. 

Early life of, 392. 

Educational advantages of, 392. 

Mission spirit of, 393. 

Negro interest of, 393. 

Religious tenets of, 393. 

Sketch of, 392. 

Whittaker, James — 

First educator of Ohio, 211. 

First white settler in Ohio, 210. 
Whittaker’s Romance of, 210. 
Whittlesey, Charles “Archaeological 

Frauds,” 447. 

Wilkinson, Gen. buries St. Clair’s dead, 

102. 

Willis, Nathaniel, Edits Scioto Gazette, 

343. 

Wills Creek, Zane’s Trace at, 313. 
Winsor, Justin, Error concerning Ft. 

Ancient, 280. 

Witchcraft among Indians, 225. 
Worthington — 

Academy at, 76. 

Boarding house at, 73. 

Considered as site for Capital, 82. 





Worthington — Concluded. 

Early manufactories at, 79. 

Episcopal Church at, 74. 

First Christmas Dinner at, 74. 

Kilbourne comes to, 71. 

Masonry at, 78. 

Methodist Church at, 75. 

Mill Stones at, 72. 
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